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Courtesy Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Tut-ankh-Amen on his throne—shown in an elaborate decoration covering the walls of the tomb of Huy, his viceroy for Ethiopia. 
The king is holding in his left hand the “ankh”’ which later became the symbol of Copper 


UT-ANKH-AMEN was a Pharoah of the 18th Egyptian Dynasty. The First Dynasty is placed at about 2,500 years 

before the days of the boy Pharoah, who, 3,500 years after his death, has emerged from oblivion to give us a new time 

perspective. Even before the earliest Dynastic days in Egypt, copper was used in the Valley of the Nile. Relics of 
copper in the days of Tut-ankh-Amen, as old then as are today the trinkets which were found in his tomb, served to remind 
him of the enduring life of the metal which intrigued the Egyptians with its quiet beauty, as it aroused their wonder at its 
everlasting properties 

The key to the history of the Ancient Egyptian is found in his groping, persistent search for the means of prolonging 
life and securing a continuation of it in the hereafter. So copper and bronze (the latter found its way into Egypt as early 
as the 4th Dynasty), because they possessed this quality of enduring life, held a strong appeal to his imagination. 

The symbol of enduring life, throughout the thousands of vears from Tut-ankh-Amen to the days of the ancient expo- 
nents of the art of Alchemy, as late as 1500 a. pD., was the “ankh,”’ that visualized to the Pharoah his hope of a second 
existence, the extent of his faith in ‘which is now so fully revealed by the ample provision he made for it. For the Egyptian 
believed that the mummy possessed a second life, a something intermediate between matter and pure spirit, and that this 
second being or entity inhabited the abode and resting place of the dead, until, 3,000 years later, it came forth in the spirit. 

Three thousand years is a long time, and so, while Tut-ankh-Amen laid up great stores of many wondrous things, among 
which copper and bronze are frequently seen (and, it should be noted, are among the few materials at Luxor which are freely 
handled because of their splendid state of preservation) when everything else was completed, when the last wonder was in 
place, the whole was secured by a bronze lock on a door secured with hinges also of the everlasting metal. After 3,500 years, 
hoon bronze hinges swung true, a few weeks ago, when the time came to open the heavy doors of the tomb. The metal 
of his ancestors had kept the faith 

The first copper used in Egypt came from the mines on the Sinai Peninsula. It is from these mines, about 5,700 years 
ago, that in all likelihood came the copper used by the forefathers of Tut-ankh-Amen to fashion the copper water pipe found 
several years ago in excavations near Ghizeh, a fragment of which pipe is now in the possession of the American Copper and 
Brass Research Association - 

Much of the copper used in Egypt came from the island of Cyprus, and it is significant that we later find the same 
symbol, the ‘‘ankh,”’ still denoting enduring life in the person of the goddess Venus (Aphrodite) who, according to mythology, 
sprang from the foam of the sea and was wafted over the crest of the waves to Cyprus, the island from which copper derived 
ts name. Venus, the symbol of enduring life, has a close association with copper; and we find the “‘ankh,”’ which was also 
used as her symbol, adopted centuries later as the symbol of copper 
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ffairs at Washington 


HERE will be a busy bustle in Washington during the 
latter days of June when the President and Mrs. 
Harding and three members of the Cabinet—nearly 
one-third of his official family—will leave for a trip 
to Alaska. Everybody seems to be as interested as 
if they were getting the folks off for a’ vacation, 
going to see something that will be of great interest 
to all the family on their return. The First Lady of 
the Land has even received requests from hundreds 

of little girls to send them a postal card from Alaska. 

It has been pronounced the one great event of the year, for 
President Harding is going to discover a new out-west, far- 
flung frontier line. Seen through Presidential eyes, Alaska 
will become more of a reality. It may provide an Eldorado 
and a place for many new homes, for the question will soon 
arise. “Will Alaska become the forty-ninth star in the flag?” 
She is already knocking 
at the door for statehood, 
and under the adminis- 
tration of Scott C. Bone, 
a tremendous advance- 
ment has been made in 
surveying the possibilities 
of statesmen and diplo- 
mats. 

The spirit of the 
frontier still smoulders in 
the heart of Americans. 
From the Pilgrim Fathers 
on to the pioneers push- 
ing on to the far West 
over the plains in covered 
wagons, they have been 
enthusiastic in their ex- 
plorations of the United 
States area, no matter 
where it may be. 

The stories of the 
Yukon may be like the 
stories of the Forty-niners 
in California preceding 
the glorious era of the 
permanent development 
of the new land to the 
Northwest that touches 
the very tip of Asia. 

The President's visit 
may quite likely mean 


By courtesy of “The Fourth Estate” 


President Harding in the role of a “knight of the humpback rule” making up the forms of the:New York 


tremendous benefit to this 
our golden empire lying 
fallow by 
Seas. 


the Arctic “Tribune.” 








By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


N the diplomatic circle in Washington, Peru has been singu- 
larly fortunate in its representation by Ambassador Pezet. 
He has rendered an invaluable service, not only to his own coun- 
try, but to South America, and his cool and level-headed judg- 
ment has counted for much in the closer union of the Pan- 
American nations. He has served long and faithfully and has 
kept in close touch with his own country. He has always had 
a sympathetic understanding of the United States’ earnest 
desire for close and amicable relations with his country, and has 
made friends in all the large centers of the United States. 

Federico Alfonso Pezet, soldier, diplomat, journalist, author 
and man of affairs, was born at the Peruvian Legation in Lon- 
don, July 18, 1859, son of Juan Federico Pezet y Tirado and 
Elizabeth Emma Alcock Eastted. 

He received his education at St. George's College. West 
Croyden, and at Beaumont College, England, and later at the 





The seasoned veteran of the Fourth Estate was aided in the arrangement of the pages by the 
critical advice of Mrs Harding, herself an adept and experienced newspaper woman 
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Senor Federico Alfonso Pezet, the Peruvian Ambassador to the 
United States, has been a soldier. journalis author and man of 
affairs as well as a diplomat. He was educated in England, has 
seen active service in the Peruvian army, was decorated for bravery 
in action, and has had a remarkable consular and diplomatic career 


Naval School of Callao, Peru, and the Military Academy at 


Lima, Peru. He entered the Peruvian Army as a sub-lieuten- 
ant on June 8, 1878. He saw active service in the war against 
Chile, was wounded during the Battle of Tarapaca, and was 
given the Military Medal of Peru for bravery. Because of his 
knowledge of English, he was commissioned to investigate the 
Chilean position at Iquique, disguised as an Englishman. 
Pezet began his remarkable consular and diplomatic career 
of over thirty years as Consul of Peru in Panama in 1886. 
Three years later he was transferred to England, where he was 
Consul General in London and Liverpool until 1895. In 1900 
he became Consul General at New York, and the following year 
he was appointed Secretary to the Peruvian Legation in Wash- 
ington, being promoted in 1902 to Charge d affaires. In 1906 
he was transferred to Panama in the same capacity. In 1908 
he was promoted to Minister Plenipotentiary of the second 
class, and in 1910 he was sent on a special mission as Envoy 
Extraordinary to Mexico, taking a leading part in the cere- 


monies and celebrations of the Mexican Centennial. In 1912 
he was appointed by President Leguia Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary of the first class at Washington. He filled this post, won 
by him on his record, and in spite of political opposition at 
home, with great brilliancy and tact, aided by his cosmopolitan 
training and his knowledge of the American people. During 
his incumbency of this office he was very active in all Pan- 
American affairs. A notable triumph, and one much discussed 
at the time, was his success in obtaining practically immediate 
recognition by the United States of the de facto government of 
Peru after the overthrow of President Billinghurst, notwith- 
standing the avowed policy of Washington not to recognize 
governments based on armed intervention. He held this post 
until 1916, when he resigned, a victim of petty intrigue at a 
time when his country most needed a man of his experience. 
He received many testimonials of the great esteem in which he 
and his brilliant wife were held in Washington. 

He then became identified in business in New York City. and 
during the World War took a leading part in all war activities, 
especially in connection with the Red Cross and Liberty Loan 
campaigns. As President of the Ibero-American Association 
of the United States, he fostered and worked for a better under- 
standing between the people of the United States and all those 
of Latin-America. He also organized the Peruvian Club of 
New York, and became actively interested in the International 
Rotary Association. 

Senor Pezet was on his way to South America, after having 
organized Rotary Clubs in Cuba and Panama, to organize 
similar clubs in Peru and other South American countries, 
when he was requested by President-elect Leguia to assume the 
duties of confidential agent and try, if possible, to secure 
American recognition for his de facto government. For this 
purpose Pezet severed his connection with International 
Rotary and came to the United States in August, 1919. His 
mission accomplished, he went to Peru in September. In 
November, 1919, he returned to the United States as the first 
Ambassador from Peru. 

Throughout his entire diplomatic career Senor Pezet has 
worked incessantly to bring about a settlement of the Tacna- 
Arica dispute with Chile. His labors have now been crowned 
with success, for that long outstanding controversy which so 
often has threatened the peace of South America is at the 
present writing about to be settled through an arbitration held 
under the auspices of President Harding. 

Senor Pezet has published several works in English and 
Spanish, being a fluent writer of both languages. Among these 
are “Peru, Its Commerce and Resources,” London, 1893; 
“The Question of the Pacific,” Philadelphia, 1903: “Peru, A 
Guide to Investors,” Baltimore, 1903; “What the Panama 
Canal Means to Peru,” Lima, 1911; “Contrasts in the Devel- 
opment of Nationality in Anglo- and Latin-America,”’ Wash- 
ington, 1913. He has been a contributor to newspapers, 
magazines, and other periodicals of England, United States, 
Peru, Central America, and other countries. In 1880 he was 
editor of La Estrella de Panama, the foremost daily of the 
Isthmus. He was a contributor to La Opinion Nacional and 
El Commercio of Lima, and acted for a time as correspondent 
of the latter in London. 

Few Latin-Americans in the United States have achieved 
Senor Pezet’s success as a public speaker. Eloquent and 
forceful, he has the knack of interesting his audience imme- 
diately. He has given conferences and lectures at many insti- 
tutions—at universities, scientific societies, social, political 
and commercial associations and centers. In the latter he 
has succeeded in arousing great interest in Peru as a field for 
investment and trade. 

Senor Pezet was married in Lima, Peru, December 19, 1885, 
to Carolina Corbacho y Van Roy, daughter of Jose Maria 
Corbacho y Tirado, of Peru, and Jeanne Caroline Van Roy of 
Belgium. Mme. Pezet is descended on her father’s side from 
Dr. Jose Maria Corbacho, statesman, magistrate, poet and 
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writer of renown, who played a prominent role during the war 
of emancipation, and on her mother’s side from the notable 
Belgian patriot, Van Roy, who fought so valiantly for his 
countrys freedom. The Ambassador and Mme. Pezet have 
one son, Alfonso Washington Pezet, who was married in Boston 
on March 15, 1916, to Helen Leghorn, daughter of George R. 
Leghorn and Mary Van Horn of New York City. Young Mr. 
Pezet has shown unusual gifts as a playwright, theatrical 
producer and novelist. 





URING the closing days of the sixty-seventh Congress 

there was an impressive demonstration of the Thompson 
Parliamentary Voting System going on, while hours and hours 
were consumed in roll calls in both wings of the Capitol. The 
machine was in operation in the room of the Committee on 
Accounts on the House side, while valuable time was wasted 
in Congress. It has been figured that three entire 


f 
seems to combine in one instrument all the developments of 
the telegraph, telephone, electric light, air brake, trolley car, 
printing press, typewriter and adding machine. It conforms 
with the idea of President Harding in urging greater economy: 

The fact that a thing has existed for a decade, or a century— 
that things have been done in a certain way, for a generation 
—must not be accepted as proving that it ought to continue 
that way.” 

In Congress today they are continuing the ancient Roman 
system of calling the roll, but it would seem as if the world had 
advanced in other ways since Caesar controlled the Roman 
Senate. By means of the operation of this electro-mechanical 
apparatus, the majority can proceed uninterruptedly with its 
legislative program, while the rights of the minority are duly 
safeguarded through its ability to place the minority on record 
whenever desired. 

The Indicator Boards consist of two large ornamental panels, 
placed on either side of the speaker's desk. The names of all 





months of time is consumed in each Congress in 
calling the roll. 

The spectators who watched the machine work 
felt that Congress ought to have passed the bill in- 
troduced for simultaneous voting—if consistent in 
its purpose of saving money. The voting apparatus 
at the member s desk is equipped with three buttons 
marked * Yea,’ “Present,” and “Nay.” Small il- 
luminated lenses of different colors, red, blue, and 
white, indicate how the member has voted. The 
recorder automatically punches a hole in a card in 
columns designated: yea. present, and nay, opposite 
the name of the member voting. 

It is plain to see that this device would save the 
time lost by members in rushing back and forth from 
the H. O. B. to respond to the roll calls and even 
decrease the number of roll calls—the roll calls de- 
manded in a spirit of retaliation to mark time. 
When members of Congress realize that such de- 
mands are ineffective in delaying proceedings, they 
will cease to make them. 

The rules of the House governing roll calls and 
voting will have to be revised in order to install a 
mechanical voting system which, while preventing many errors 
and possessing many virtues, was not necessary in the small 
membership of Congress in early days. 

The device looks like a victrola. The members sit in their 
chair. push a certain button for “‘aye’”’ and there is a white light. 
another button for “nay” and there is a red light. There is also 
an opportunity to make a correction in the vote before the 
final vote is recorded. The seat number and name of the voter 
is indicated on the “indicator board,” visible to all. When a 
member presses the voting button at his seat, the colored electric 
light, showing how he has voted, appears instantly opposite his 
name. Consequently the roll call could be taken almost 
simultaneously. 

The Indicator Boards also show how other members are 
voting. so if a member has not had opportunity to properly 
study a measure and desires to follow the judgment of some other 
member, he may do so. After all the members have voted, a 
permanent record is made on a card, on which is printed the 
names of all members, corresponding with the arrangement 
of names on the Indicator Boards. The time required for 
making a complete automatic record is one second, and every 
member is accounted for, even those who fail to register a vote. 

As only one perforation is made on the card opposite each 
member's name, alteration is impossible. Every member is 
recorded on each roll call, and the four columns always add to 
the same total. This is always a proof of the correctness of the 
poll. 

This system is the invention of a young man of twenty-five, 
and promises to revolutionize Congressional roll calls. It 








days of the sixty-seventh Congress. 
appliance would save three entire,months of time now consumed in each 





Demonstrating the Thompson Parliamentary Voting System during the closing 


It has been figured that the use of this 
Congress in calling the role 


members appear, in alphabetical order on each board, in letters 
large enough to be plainly read from any part of the floor. 
When a member presses the voting button at his seat, a colored 
electric light, opposite his name shows how he has voted. — If a 
member desired to follow the lead of another member, instead 
of having to wait until the roll call is finished and vote later, 
he has now only to look at the Board. 

There is some difference between this minute fragment of 
time and the forty-five minutes now required for a roll call. 
During the last Congress 592 roll calls were made, which con- 
sumed a total of 444 hours, or 88 complete legislative days. 
The value of this time is computed at over half a million dollars. 
Many are convinced that this amount of money is absolutely 
wasted. This operating economy would soon care for itself 
in the labor that is saved over the present old-fashioned methods 
of the Continental Congress in calling the roll. 

The device would also be very helpful to the committees 
holding meetings while Congress is in session. It would save 
them the time of waiting around the lobbies until the names 
are called before getting back to work. 

Speaker Champ Clark once expressed himself with a voice of 
prophecy : 

“If some means could be devised to expedite calling of the 
roll by some electrical or mechanical system, it would be a won- 
derful saving in time and consequently a great saving in money.” 

With a House membership continuously increasing, the 
number of roll calls will be necessarily enlarged, to say nothing 
of the large amount of time required. It is difficult to under- 
stand why Congress has been so dilatory in acting upon a matter 
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Hon. Charles H. Burke, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, has a 


record of long years of life and service among the Indians of the 
West. He knows the Red Man and his problems from long 


observation at close range, and is doing a splendid work for these 


wards of the nation 


of such vital consequence and keeping in step with modern 
business methods. If the government is to be conducted on a 
business basis, it ought to at least use modern business appli- 
ances. Many members of Congress, who were convinced that 
the contrivance should be used, hesitated because it would 
necessitate doing away with the honored and traditional 
methods of roll calls. The sixty-eighth Congress may not be 
so backward in accepting the inevitable fact that the world is 
moving and that Congress ought to do some moving in the 
same direction 


NTEREST in the American Indian did not end with Feni- 
more Cooper's novels. When the report was made that the 

Indians of this country owned over a billion dollars, there was 
a feeling that the little groups of descendants of the red men 
were coming into their own. The Indian question today is 
no longer a problem. It is a business transaction. With the 
exception of the few maudlin sentimentalists, the people stand 
squarely back of the generous and just policy of the govern- 
ment toward the Indian, despite the agitation that comes from 
the disappointed exploiters among the tribes who still feel that 
the Indian is their lawful prey. 

Even the late Emerson Hough, author of ‘The Covered 
Wagon,” was fair enough to admit that some of his early criti- 
cisms of the government in the administration of Indian 
affairs were unfounded—that he had his information from these 
discredited sources. 

When Charles H. Burke was called to the office of Indian 
Commissioner, it was a recognition of long years of life and 
service among the Indians of the West. Forty-one years ago 
he located on the Missouri River at Pierre, South Dakota, when 
the Indian country of that section was mostly west of the river. 


Elected to Congress in 1893, he served on the Committee 
on Indian Affairs and was later appointed on the Investigating 
Committee under Senator Gore, chairman. The committee 
spent months gathering information concerning Indian affairs 
in Oklahoma, and the West, and made an exhaustive report. 

The exploitation of the Indians by adventurers is one thing 
that Uncle Sam has checked. A case was recently reported 
in which an Indian left an estate of $125,000 in Liberty Bonds. 
The administrator of the estate charged $40,000 for adminis- 
tering the estate. The fee was denied by the court. When 
an Indian dies the government does not administer the estate. 
This is why there is such a persistent opposition by the legal 
lights watching for the death of Indians, insisting that nowhere 
is there a good Indian until he is a dead Indian, but the govern- 
ment is watching the operators. 

The administration of Commissioner Burke has been marked 
by an intelligent and sympathetic appreciation of the social 
instincts of the red men.’ When the wild sun-dances and simi- 
lar orgies of the Indians were prevalent, leading to sacrificial 
destruction of property, self-torture and immorality, Commis- 
sioner Burke in a direct letter to the Indians counselled them 
to bring their dances within the range of reason. Even at that 
it was said by cynics that the white man’s jazz dances and orgies 
were more degrading in comparison. 

In the message sent to all Indians in March, Commissioner 
Burke urged that more attention be paid to stock, crops. gar- 
dens and home interests which were being interfered with by 
their celebrations, pow-wows, and gatherings of any kind that 
took their time for many days. 

In this connection, Dr. Work, Secretary of the Interior, has 
announced the determination of the Government's commit- 
ments to the Indian, which must either lead to an educated, 
self-sustaining Indian .citizenry or the ultimate dependency 
of a majority of them. Secretary Work has asked for the coun- 
sel and advice of one hundred prominent men and women of 
national vision, including publicists, educators, governors of 
states, churchmen and citizen Indians, in an appraisal of the 
Indian situation. He has asked for sympathetic co-operation 
in the greater responsibilities that must be met as the Indians 
acquire more wealth, with their citizenship rights, allotted lands, 
agricultural development, schools and religious customs. 

“Lo, the poor Indian!’ may become a misnomer if their 
wealth mounts into billions while numerically decreasing in 


population. 
Oe 
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HE grave of one brave soldier decorated this Memorial 
Day carries with it a story of grateful remembrance. 
General Edward R. S. Canby was a brave general in the Civil 
War, who was assassinated by an Indian chief on the northern 
border of California after he had survived many a hard-fought 
campaign in the Civil War and extended a hand of helpfulness 
to the captives. 

While in command of the Federal armies in Alabama in 
1864, a regiment of Confederate soldiers surrendered to him, 
and they found him a kindly and generous captor. At that 
time a young confederate with his little son went to the General 
and asked for something to eat for his family, as everything 
they had owned had been destroyed by the soldiers during the 
fighting. They were provided with a one-horse wagon and 
General Canby had it filled with the best kinds of food he could 
secure and told the Confederate to go back with the supplies 
to his family. 

While on their way the news came that Abraham Lincoln 
had been assassinated. The boy heard his father say that it 
was the worst thing that had ever happened to the South—that 
the South had lost a real friend. In the excitement the picket 
lines were reformed and the boy and his father had trouble in 
getting through with the food. They went back to head- 
quarters and General Canby gave special orders and an escort 
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to get through the Federal lines. 
kindness of that Union General. 

This lad, who is now sixty-nine years of age, wrote to Presi- 
dent Harding, asking if he could find out where General Canby 
was buried, for he wanted to place a wreath on his grave in 
grateful remembrance of his humanity and kindness to a 
southern family. Magnolias and flowers from Alabama adorn 
the grave of the heroic General Canby, whose name may not 
appear often in the historical records, but whose kind deeds 
bring flowers from the Southland to the far remote spot where 
lies the heart of a hero. 


The boy never forgot the 


VER since she was a little child of two, Eleanor Massey 
— Hope has been writing rhyme. She did not stop at pencil, 

paper, or slate, but just kept right on expressing herself. She 

comes of an old Virginia family, but was born in Kentucky. 

At an early age she married the late George D. Hope and 
lived in Kansas City. Her book of verse, “Hopeful Thoughts,” 
was published in 1911. Her husband owned and operated 
many lumber yards in Kansas City, through Oklahoma and 
the West. When he passed away, the business was left to his 
wife, and although she had no previous experience in business 
affairs, with the help and assistance of the loyal organization 
which her husband had organized, she has continued for many 
years the executive head of a most successful business. 

That is easily explained in view of the charm and gracious 
personality of Eleanor Hope. She is the personification of 
graciousness and kindness. During the war her organization 
stood by her while she made all the patriotic plans. With the 
spirit of a Virginia patriot, she urged her boys rather than be 
drafted to enlist. They left for overseas and when they re- 
turned they found their places ready for them with a welcome 
and an appreciation from the woman who still remains the 
executive head of the organization. 

Through her poems run the thread of hopeful optimism, 
cheerfulness, and idealism. Every verse has a keynote that 
rings out true to those higher aspirations of humankind. As 
she says in “The Dreamer”: 

If life is but a dream, dream on, 

The radiant colors of the dawn 

Are not more glorious to see 

Than visions that come to you and me. 

Throughout the book is the radiance of the dreams that oft 
come true. Her book, “Quotations and Comments,” published 
in 1916, is a most clever and pertinent adaptation of old say- 
ings and aphorisms, with a line or two of comment. Mrs. 
Hope is a member of the Penwomen’s Club and is now abroad. 

Her permanent home is in Washington, where she is active 
in social and literary affairs. As a gracious hostess, or a worker 
in worthy causes. or as a business woman in charge of large 
business interests, Eleanor Hope in every way fulfills the ideals 
of a kindly friend and one whose work and life activity has 
brought to the world hopeful thoughts and made every pathway 
which she has chosen to trod bright and hopeful 









T was left for the Poetry Review of London to discover poetic 
genius in the Congressional Record. An allusion is made of 
some of the quotations of poetry made on the floor of Congress 


during “‘yester-year.’ Poesy flowed most freely on the days 
the eulogies were delivered. Every obituary included one or 
more poetical quotations. The power of verse was evoked by 
Representatives from northernmost Maine, cultured New 
England, metropolitanized New York, the industrial Middle 
States, the rustic western States and the sunny South and 
Pacific States. 

When Senator Brookheart of lowa made his fumble on refer- 
ence to the Abkotts instead of the Cabots, he immediately lost 


















































































































Mrs. George D. Hope of Washington, a member of the Penwomans 

Club, is an accomplished poetess as well as an experienced business 

woman, and is active in literary and social circles in the Capital, 

where her gracious personality has won for her o large and ever- 
widening circle of friends 


caste, as did Henry Ford when he confused Benedict Arnold 
the traitor with Arnold Bennett, the writer. 

Among the poets most freely quoted was Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox. These four lines seem to sing themselves into the 
popular mind: 

So many gods, so many creeds, 

So many paths that wind and wind: 
When just the art of being kind 

Is all this sad world needs. 


Emerson remains the most frequently quoted author. 

There was many an eulogy based upon a poem. Senator 
Bursum of New Mexico sought to head off unprofitable dis- 
cussion on the floor of the Senate by attempting the translation 
of a Chinese poem: 

In speech he is a wonder, 
How small are his games; 
How loud is his thunder 
How little it rains. 


To this Senator Thaddeus H. Caraway of Arkansas retorted: 
“May I just say that so long as an objection can save its 
raining, it will not rain!” 

Think of it—four thousand manuscripts from fifteen hundred 
poets were represented in a recent poetical contest conducted 
by the Nation. Who dares to say that America will not some 
day find its expression in poesy? 

Poetry is a thing of moments; a flash—and it is gone. 

Our human nature is not built to stand unremitted ecstasy, 
but when tempered with humor it is a thing to live with. As 
Oliver C. de C. Ellis has pointed out, however, the two things 
won't mix. What is meant by a humorous poem is an attempt 
to make an emulsion. Poetry is the end of things. Science is 
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Vrs. Clarence Crittenden Calhoun of Washington and Princeton 

New Jersey, whose exceptional charm and brilliant personal en- 

dowments. combined with great social prestige. have made her an 
outstanding figure in the world of women 


ameans. Religion is the mental posture which desires this end 
and has faith in this means. 

What memories this brings of those days in the Lake District 
in England, wandering among the scenes that inspired the 
matchless words of Wordsworth when he declared amid the 
shadows of Ambleside, “Poetry is the breath and finer spirit of 
all knowledge; it is the impassioned expression which is in 
the countenance of all Science.” 

It is creditable to find the spirit of poesy living in the prosaic 
Congressional Record. The contrast is marked when we find 
one who goes forth in the balmy air of a witching moonlight 
night and softly from his lips come the words of one who feels 

Out there, the garden sighs in sleep. 

Odors of hyacinth and musk 

On little winds come fluting through the dusk 

Or pause at some green leaf and weep, 

Leaving a hammocked dew-drop swinging slowly . . 

You can sense a poetic thrill in this and then along comes 
another individual, looking at the same scene, same moonlight 
and garden, same atmosphere, with one ejaculation, “A damn 
fine night.” 

This marks the sharp contrast between those who live with 
the visions and those who live in the vacancy of ideals. 


URING the summer vacation many of the Congressmen 
are thinking over House Resolution No. 580, which was 
introduced upon the last day of the sixty-seventh Congress 
by Congressman Frederick W. Dallinger of Massachusetts. 
The comment upon this Resolution is significant. It indicates 


a plan to return to the House rules of procedure which were 
always in force until the “revolt against Cannonism.” At the 
same time it abolishes about half of the House Committees, 
which are useless and nothing but an additional expense to 
the tax-payer. The sixty House Committees at the present 
time would be reduced to thirty-three by the adoption of this 
Resolution. 

Practically none of the committee which this resolution would 
abolish ever meets and they are retained only because they 
give chairmanships, patronage and extra offices to twenty- 
seven members. It is customary now to place most newly- 
elected members on two or three of these committees and to 
reserve membership on the important committees for Congress- 
men with considerable service in the House. By Mr. Dallin- 
gers plan, the committees which would be retained would be 
so increased in size that each Congressman would. have one 
important committee assignment. 


OSEDALE Manor in Princeton, New Jersey, which Mrs. 

C. C. Calhoun glorifies with her gracious presence when 

not in her little home in Washington, is a bit of London palace 

transplanted to America. It is a place of beauty that has 

moved even poets to pen amorous sonnets relative to it. Henry 

Van Dyke's tribute in verse to the hostess and her home charac- 

terizes the enthusiasm which other acquaintances of Mrs. 
Calhoun have displayed. 

The furnishings of the Princeton home are, for the most part, 
antiquities from England. Herself a descendant of the noble 
House of Mar, whose Earls lived in Scotland, Mrs. Calhoun 
delights many. visitors with her ancestry’s paintings, her inter- 
esting tales, an heirloom mellow with age, and in particular, the 
claymore of Bonnie Prince Charlie which Lord Garioch of the 
House of Mar sent her. It is a sword the Prince wore the last 
time he appeared at court. Mrs. Calhoun has transported it 
to a glass case in her Washington home. 

[res er  , 
NOW sth 


HEN there was talk of Ambassador Harvey resigning, 
and rumors were flying thick and fast, trying to analyze 
the reasons for his many happy returns, a friend whispered to 
an aspirant: 
“Pull up your trousers.” 
The aspirant looked at him in surprise and asked, ““What 
for?” 
“Never mind, pull up your trousers. 
little more.” 
He pulled them up a little higher until he had them up to 
his knees. 
“Aha,” said the friend, “you will do, those are the right kind 
of calves for the Court of St. James.” 
And the aspirations are still pastured. 


A little more, just a 


HE Cabinet meetings have been moved an hour ahead, 

taking place at eleven o'clock instead of ten oclock 
during daylight saving time. Washington refused relentlessly 
to push the clocks ahead, but pushed the hours ahead to meet 
conditions. It makes a Washingtonian feel good to get up at 
five o'clock in the morning when he knows it is six in New 
York, and then see how-long he can linger before he goes to 
bed. Midnight comes an hour later. 

“The only disadvantage of this,” said a Senator returning 
from a little vacation, “is that it brings me to church an hour 
earlier, and as | do not like to go back, I just sit in the pew and 
have a good time all to myself, waiting for the clock to 
announce the hour.” 
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“The Americanization of Edward Bok” 


Analysing the influences that led to his self-development, the world-famous editor 
finds Americanization to be the driving power of his life, and asks no greater 
privilege than to be allowed to live and see the potential America become actual 


HERE is a close kinship between the Dutch 


and American ideals and language. There 
is a motherland spirit in the Netherlands. 

The candor and courage of that nation of the 
dykes has been transfused through its adopted 
citizen. Inthe realm of autobiography, Edward 
W. Bok, foreign-born, comes close to us in his 
frank confessions entitled: ‘“‘The Americaniza- 
tion of Edward Bok.” 

Lord Northcliffe pronounced it the ‘‘best auto- 
biography of our time,’’ and the notices of praise 
and appreciation have come thick and fast 
during the twenty-three editions of the book 
since the first publication in September, 1920. 
It has taken me a long time to read and get the 
book. 

Some books are to be tasted and others read, 
but “The Americanization of Edward Bok,” 
written in the third person, reviving the custom 
of the ancient Greek in writing about himself as 
another person, holds the interest of the reader 
from the first of the first chapter to the last of the 
last chapter. 

Dedicated to the American women to whom 
the author owes much, but definitely to the two 
women to whom he owes more—his mother and 
his wife—the writer has not overlooked the edi- 
torial angle he imitated. The later chapters in- 
clude a view of war times—a fitting climax to a 
career that knew battles almost from birth. 

The fascinating self-analysis is not without ea 
glow of egotism that reflects a modest self-praise 
of autobiography, but reveals a philosophy of 
viewing one’s own life from the outside. The 
epilogic description of his native land, as painted 
in colors of the tulips, and the message and 
prophecies of the Dutch grandmother here 
recited have been more than fulfilled. 

The curtain of the real drama is raised on the 
landing of the family of four from the Nether- 
lands in 1870 on the steamship Queen. The 
sturdy purpose of Dutch forebears repeated the 
process of settling in America with a purpose of 
remaining. They gave to America a Theodore 
Roosevelt and a long list of eminent leaders who 
carried the torch in every crusade for righteous 
citizenship. 

In that family group was Edward William 
Bok, whose middle name was temporarily dropped 
for him by the public, but which he has now 
restored. He vividly describes those first days 
in Brooklyn, New York, the first discouraging 
days in school, taunted by playmates because of 
his accent, and overcoming the nickname of 
“Dutchy” by sheer work. The muscle-building 
air of the Dutch dykes served him well in carry- 
ing the big stick. 

Think of going to an American school without 
a knowledge of the language and made to hold 
wut hands to receive the blow of the rattan which 
swelled his hands, for punishment because he 
would not follow the Spencerian style of writing 
in his copy book! His first big battle was a 
writing contest—and he won. 

Cleaning the window of a baker’s shop and 
selling cookies behind the counter after school 
were the first earnings. Saturday mornings he 
took a delivery route of a weekly paper, and 
Saturday afternoons and Sundays furnished ice 
water to passengers in the horse cars en route to 
Coney Island at a penny a glass. The water 





evolved into lemonade at three cents a glass to 
meet competition. 

His first journalistic experience was in writing 
an account of a social affair in which he included 
all the names of those present that increased 
sales, and he received $3 a column for keeping 
close watch on the social register. So Edward 


DWARD W. BOK, who as editor of the “Ladies’ Home Journal” became world-famous for 


At the age of thirteen, on the one hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of the Republic in 1876, 
he became an office boy in the electrician’s depart- 
ment of the Western Union Telegraph Company 
at $6.25 per week—a goodly salary for the times 
for a boy—but it was the opportunity of becom- 
ing associated with prominent men that counted 


ay 


his prescience of feminine taste in attire, ornamentation, household economics, and home 
decoration—and skilfully guided and directed that taste into the channels of super-excellence— 
has written one of the most readable and fascinating works of self-analysis and observation of 
life that has ever been produced. A book that no less an authority than the late Lord North- 


cliffe pronounced ‘the best autobiography of our time.’ 


Mr. Bok’s extremely wide circle of 


friendship among the most notable personages of the past quarter century, his highly-developed 
faculties of observation and analysis, and his notable editorial attainments combine to furnish 
the occasion and equip the mind of the writer for the production of an autobiographical classic 


W. Bok became a full-fledged reporter, making 
his entrance through the society column. 

Early in life he revealed the faculty of looking 
at matters impersonally, just as he has written 
his biography. Two selves are differentiated in 
his work. His early success appeared to be pur- 
suit of a selfish purpose while laughing at the 
cupidity of others, considering Bok’s interest 
first. Now it is proved that this concentration 
has been able to do things for the mass by elim- 
inating his own as well as other's personal feelings. 

Every boy has his first hero. Mr. Elkins, 
superintendent of the Carroll Park Methodist 
Episcopal Church, where Bok attended Sunday- 
school, became an important figure in the picture 
of budding inspirations. Mr. Elkins’ association 
with Harper & Brothers in the business of making 
books and periodicals made him appear near the 
summit of his life’s hopes. 

Young Bok paid court to a young lady because 
her father was the editor of the New York Weekly. 
Anyone in the publisher’s realm appealed to him 


most with him, as he was’ a message-bearer 
among the eminent. 
* * 7. 

New comes the interesting incidents, revealing 

his hunger for self-education and his passion 
for reading biographies. With a definite purpose 
in mind, he began to gather autograph letters— 
not meaningless autographs, mind you—of famous 
people, little thinking that this hobby would 
prove a definite process for his education. There 
was no lack of nerve in the little Dutch lad. His 
persistence won General Grant, who sketched on 
an improvised map the exact spot where General 
Lee surrendered to him; Longfellow told him 
how he came to write “‘Excelsior’’; Whittier told 
the story of ‘The Barefoot Boy”; Tennyson 
wrote out a stanza or two of ‘‘The Brook.”’ 

The real career of Bok was now forecast. He 
was to bring the great closer to the people, and 
the love-of people for close-ups of celebrities 
counted in his subconscious analysis. He began 
trading and exchanging with autograph-letter 
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collectors. There was no person so eminent as to 
appal the precocious lad in his crusade for their 
letters 

One day at the old Fifth Avenue Hotel in 
New York, he called upon General and Mrs. 
Grant. He heard the General read a letter 
written by General Sherman to Mrs. Grant, 


HE MOTHER OF EDWARD W. BOK, whose autobiography, 
“The Americanization of Edward Bok,” is dedicated “to the 
American women to whom the author owes much, but definitely to 
the two women to whom he owes more—his mother and his wife.” 
As} the editor of the ‘Ladies’ Home Journal’? some of Mr. Bok’s 
probing into feminine psychology was disappointing in its results. 
When, for instance, he tried to emancipate American women from 
the domination of Parisian fashions, he found that “American 
women have no sense of patriotism when it comes to fashion” 


and young Bok kept his ears and eyes opened. 
There is an atmosphere of the clinic in his dissect- 
ing description of those early years, where he 
kept in mind self-purpose first and always, and 
even went to the sanitarium to get the hand- 
writing from Mrs. Lincoln in those last sad days 
of clouded mind. Even Jefferson Davis, the 
former President of the Confederacy, was on his 
calling list and could not escape in the relentless 
chase 

Early in life his resourcefulness manifested 
itself. When he received $10 each for writing 
biographies of famous Americans to print on 
cards for cigarette packages from the American 
Lithograph Company, he counted this a real 
start in a literary career and turned it to a prac- 
tical purpose 

He joined the Y. M. C. A. in Brooklyn and 
entered the class in stenography. Twice a week, 
pen in hand, ever studious, he appeared for les- 
sons in shorthand, with all the pleasure of going 
to a theatre [his was the day before the advent 
of typewriters, and the lessons covered a long, 
long trail in longhand 

The opportunity to test his skill was offered 
when President Hayes spoke at a big dinner, 
He was there with all the dignity of a reporter. 


But alas, the President spoke too rapidly and 
none of the reporters caught his words. After 
dinner, the young reporter sought him out and 
asked if he could not give him a copy of the 
speech. President Hayes had observed him at 
the reporter’s table as he pushed away his wine 
glass. He asked him why he had had the glass 
removed and the boy frankly told 
him. The President asked him to 
go with him to Mr. A. A. Lowe’s 
house, where he was staying. 
Arriving at the house, he gave 
young Bok the only copy he had, 
and his paper, the Brooklyn Eagle, 
was the only paper which had a 
verbatim copy of the speech the 
next morning. 

The next evening he received a 
note from President Hayes asking 
him to call at 8.30. The Presi- 
dent of the United States and his 
wife were waiting for the boy of 
sixteen. Mrs. Haves had heard 
the story of the wine glass and 
was interested, for as the First 
Lady of the Land she was the 
first to banish wines from the 
White House. 

The passion for collecting 
autograph letters led to his call- 
ing on Longfellow, Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes and Emerson, and 
discovering Boston. There is 
something depressing in his de- 
scription of Emerson in his last 
days, which it would seem would 
have been better to have left out. 
Few admirers of Emerson will ap- 
preciate his description of the last 
clouded days of a master mind. 

Attending the theatre with 
Longfellow, he won the heart of 
the poet after reading in Dutch 
the translation of his poems, 
“The Old Clock on the Stairs” 
and ‘The Village Blacksmith.” 

There was that wonderful visit 
with Phillips Brooks and Wendell 
Phillips in store for young Bok, 
who little realized that in these 
experiences he was laying the 
foundation for becoming editor 
of one of the great periodicals of 
modern time. 

The first experience in editorial 
work came on the Brooklyn Maga- 
zine. Later the plunge in Wall 
Street and his personal contact 
with Jay Gould as a stenographer 

There was a panorama of his heroes passing 
these days, but Henry Ward Beecher was the 
one celebrity who seems to have given Edward 
Bok a broadened editorial vision in syndicating 
his sermons. Greatly interested in the enterprises 
of young Bok and his chum, Colver, who were 
both ‘“‘Plymouth’”’ boys, Mr. Beecher refused to 
cash the checks paid him for syndicate articles 
until he knew they had received returns, and then 
had the boys deposit the checks themselves. 

* * x 

HE Beecher weekly newspaper ‘‘syndicate”’ 
letter evolved into the first ‘‘Woman’s Page”’ 
feature ever known in newspapers, followed by 
the feature ‘“‘Literary Leaves.”” Edward Bok 
utilized every spare moment of his evenings 
writing his “Literary Leaves,”’ looking after his 
syndicate, and making money out of his literary 

work for Mr. Beecher. 

At the age of twenty-one Edward Bok entered 
the house of Scribners, where his exploitive gen- 
ius was allowed full play. Here he met Robert 
Louis Stevenson and Frank Stockton during the 
making of their respective careers, illustrating 
the necessity of personal associations in the build- 
ing of literary fame. After realizing that five 
out of every hundred young men had not made 


any progress in business life, he searched for the 
reason and concluded that it was because they 
were not interested in their work. ; 

The ‘‘third person author’’ lingers iong over 
those years in New York, for here came the 
opportunity for his great work. He decides 
against the judgment of his mother and all his 
friends, even his own best personal judgment, 
to go to Philadelphia, and give up the splendid 
start he had made in the house of Scribner, and 
take a chance on his creative imagination. 

In Philadelphia he found an old autograph 
friend, George W. Childs, who then owned the 
paper, the Public Ledger, now owned by Mr. 
Curtis, the publisher who brought him to the 
City of Brotherly Love. For a man to become 
the editor of a woman’s publication was an inno- 
vation. The majority of women’s famous 
dressmakers were men—and why not editors? 

Edward Bok then began to study how to 
appeal to the feminine mind. There are grim 
cynics today who say that the high cost of living 
is due to the Ladies’ Home Journal, which stimu- 
lated and deliberately increased the luxuries into 
every day necessities. Many thousands of 
babies reared according to the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
naj rules have arisen to call the name of Bok 
blessed. He looked upon himself as aloof from 
the magazine and never pandered, but always 
hammered away at women—now with a cave- 
man punch and now in the winsome way of a 
courtier. 

In helping his mother in the household work 
at home, he knew of the struggles and troubles 
in housekeeping, so he aimed at the home rather 
than at the womeninit. He began a department 
called ‘‘Side Talks with Girls,’’ under the name 
of ‘“‘Ruth Ashmore.”’ Girls instinctively seemed 
to feel that there was a clear-headed and sym- 
pathetic soul in Ruth Ashmore. The copy for 
the first two appearances of the department was 
furnished by Mr. Bok. Thus he tested the idea, 
and when he saw that the new department had 
struck fire, he employed Mrs. Isabel A. Mallon, 
the “‘Bab’”’ of his popular syndicate letter to 
continue as “‘Ruth Ashmore,”’ and she made for 
herself a name in periodical history. 

Men were now furtively glancing at pages of 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, thinking they would 
find something concerning that eternal mystery 
of mysteries—a woman. Women liked it be- 
cause the editorial policy was so strong and sen- 
sible, and gave them a glimpse of affairs. 

There is a charming reminiscent glow in Mr 
Boks description of the days with Eugene 
Field, James Whitcomb Riley, and other emin- 
ent authors. The jokes of Eugene Field give a 
new sidelight for the character of the beloved 
author of ‘‘Little Boy Blue.”’ 

In preparing magazine features, Edward Bok 
seemed to know just how to select titles that 
would attract and interest—‘‘Unknown Wives 
of Well-Known Men” and ‘“‘Clever Daughters of 
Clever Men.”’ He appealed to the eternal love 
of gossip, gossip among the living and dead, and 
had apparently found the common denominator 
in the woman question. 

His penchant was celebrities. Early asso- 
ciations with President Hayes led him on to 
confidential relations with President Cleveland, 
and he continued to walk and talk with Presi- 
dents. He arranged for a series of articles by 
James G. Blaine shortly before the death of that 
famous Maine statesman. On an editorial quest 
to Europe he secured a series of articles from Mrs 
Gladstone, and made a contract with William E 
Gladstone, the Grand Old Man of England, to 
write a series of articles, hut before they were 
completed he had passed away. Big game was 
eVer his aim. 

In all the vicissitudes of these daring editorial 
exploits, Mr. Curtis never wavered in his support 
of Edward Bok, even when it affected revenues 
adversely for the time. In his fight against 
patent medicine, Edward Bok used sledge ham- 
mer blows. The Ladies’ Home Journal was the 

Continued on page 35 
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Civil Service—Then and Now 


Under the efficient operation of the Federal Civil-Service law the 
Departments at Washington function like business offices—rather 
than as hospital wards and rest cures, as in “the good old days” 


N the easy-going days when the slogan “To 
] the victor belong the spoils’’ was a prominent 

note in election campaigning, a considerable 
part of the time of national legislators was de- 
voted to finding lucrative and otherwise pleasant 
Government jobs for worthy party workers. 
When funds for an election were needed, the host 
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of Federal employees were expected to contribute 
liberally, and they knew better than to fail to 
come up to expectations. 

Isn’t it evident that under such a system the 
natural tendency must be to employ as many 
persons as possible? More jobs, more constitu- 
ents rewarded; and the greater the number of 
employees, the more abundant the contributions 
to the campaign fund. 

Before the enactment in 1883 of the Federal 
civil-service law there were cases where deserving 
constituents were appointed to positions in 
Washington at a salary of say $1,800 and then 
hever came near Washington. The appointee 


employed some one at half the salary to do the 
work for him and pocketed the other half. 

Government clerks in Washington and else- 
where worked from nine in the morning until 
three in the afternoon in the good old days. If it 
was too hot or too cold for comfort, they knocked 
off at noon. In addition to their usual vacation 
leave and “‘sick’’ leave, they were allowed ten 
days at election time to go home and vote in order 
that they might perpetuate their “‘influence” and 
themselves in office. Great system! 

The first important step in reform in the Fed- 
eral civil service was the organic act of 1883, 
which provided for the United States Civil Ser- 
vice Commission and a system of open competi- 
tive examinations for appointments, 

The basic principle of this act was the estab- 
lishment, in the parts of the service covered by 
its provisions, of a merit system whereby selec- 
tion for appointment shall be made upon the 
basis of demonstrated relative fitness, without re- 
gard to political, religious, or other considerations, 

The act provides for the appointment by the 
President of three commissioners, not more than 
two of whom shall be adherents of the same po- 
litical party, and makes it the duty of the com- 
mission to aid the President, as he may request, 
in preparing suitable rules for carrying the act 
into effect. 

The act requires that the rules shall provide, 
among other things, for open competitive exam- 
inations for testing the fitness of applicants for 
the classified service, the making of appointments 
from among those passing with highest grades, an 
apportionment of appointments in the depart- 
ments at Washington among the States and 
Territories on a basis of population, a period of 
probation before absolute appointment, and the 
prohibition of the use of official authority to 
coerce the political action of any person or body. 
It forbids, under penalty of fine or imprison- 
ment, or both, the solicitation by any person in 
the service of the United States of contributions 
to be used for political purposes from persons in 
such service, or the collection of such contribu- 
tions by any person in a Government building. 

The next noteworthy advance was the retire- 
ment law of 1920. This law was aimed at the 
evil of superannuation in Government offices. 
It is in no sense philanthropic, but is based upon 
sound business principles. 

For years before the enactment of the retire- 
ment law it was evident even to a casual observer 
that great numbers of Federal employees, be- 
cause of their advanced age, were unable to 
return adequate service for the salaries paid them. 
Department heads, being human, were unwilling 
to dismiss these old men and women who, in most 
cases, had been able to provide little if anything 
for their maintenance in their declining years. 

There is a case of record where an official dis- 
missed an old and useless clerk, who promptly 
committed suicide. The official never tried it 
again. 


“Going to work” in Washington before the 
retirement law became operative bore some 
resemblance to a pilgrimage to the shrine of 
Ste. Anne de Beaupre. Literally the lame, the 
halt, and the blind were led, and in some cases 
bodily carried, into their offices. One day a 
newly-appointed Cabinet officer, while walking 
through a corridor in his building, was directly 
walked into by an aged employee. The Cabinet 
officer naturally was indignant until he discov- 
ered that the man was stone blind. He was 
carried on the rolls as a clerk. 

The employees themselves-pay for the cost of 
the retirement law, through monthly contribu- 
tions. 

The third and latest great improvement is the 
classification act of 1923. 

As a result of loose practices in appropriations 
and administration, there may be found today 
in the Government offices at Washington and 
elsewhere telephone operators, for example, who 
are paid $900 in one department and $1,400 in 
another, the work being exactly the same in 
both places. There are even instances where 
supervisory employees receive less pay than the 
subordinates they direct. 

The fundamental purposes of the classification 
law are a standardized system of positions, with 
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qualifications defined and compensation fixed, 
applying to all departments and offices alike; 
rates of compensation more nearly adequate than 
those now in effect, having in view present living 
costs; and efficiency ratings under central juris- 
diction, upon which ratings, increases or decreases 
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HON. HELEN H. GARDENER 


The first woman to be appointed a Civil Service Commissioner 


in compensation and retention or dismissal will 
depend. 
July 1, 


This new law becomes operative on 
1924. 
* + * 
HE most ardent advocates of the competitive 
examination system do not claim that per- 
fection has yet been reached in Government 
employment, but they feel that much has been 
accomplished upon which more may be built. 

The president of the Civil Service Commission 
is Hon. William C. Deming, of Wyoming. On 
March 31 of this year he took the oath of office as 
commissioner while standing before the desk and 
chair occupied by Theodore Roosevelt when he’ 
held the same office. In the speech-making that 
usually accompanies such occasions, of coursé 
some one said something about taking the place 
of Roosevelt. Mr. Deming replied that he had 
not come to “take the place of Roosevelt,” but 
merely to be one of his successors. 

Mr. Deming comes to the important duties of 
Federal civil service commissioner from a long 
and successful career in journalism and business. 

He was born in Kentucky, the son of the late 
Judge O. S. Deming. He was graduated from 
Allegheny College, Meadville, Pennsylvania, with 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts, and received the 
@egree of Master of Arts from the same college. 
He studied law in his father’s office, and was 
admitted to the bar of Kentucky, giving up the 


practice of law to enter the field of journalism, 
to become one of the organizers and the editor 
of the Warren (Ohio) Daily Tribune, in which 
newspaper he is still interested. 

In 1901 Mr. Deming went to Wyoming, and 
purchased the Wyoming State Tribune, published 
in Cheyenne. From that 
date he has taken an active 
part in the development of 
Cheyenne and the State of 
Wyoming. In 1920 the 
Cheyenne State Leader was 
purchased by Mr. Deming 
and consolidated with the 
Tribune. From the same 
office is issued the W yoming 
Stockman-Farmer, which was 
founded by Mr. Deming in 
1912. 

He has served as member 
of the legislature of Wyom- 
ing, member and secretary of 
the Wyoming Commission at 
the St. Louis Exposition and 
the Portland Exposition, and 
receiver of public moneys in 
the United States Land 
Office at Cheyenne. At the 
time of his appointment as 
civil service commissioner, 
he was trustee of the Car- 
negie Library at Cheyenne, 
vice-president of the Frances 
Warren Pershing Memorial 
Hospital, and president of 
the board of trustees of the 
University of Wyoming. He 
helped to organize the 
National Parks Highway 
Association and served as its 
vice-president. 

Hon. George R. Wales, 
the dean of the commission- 
ers, exemplifies the merit 
system of appointment. and 
promotion in the civil serv- 
ice. He has been connected 
with the United States Civil 
Service Commission for at least thirty years as 
examiner, chief examiner, and also member of 
the commission. 

The task facing the Civil Service Commission 
during the war period came near to swamping 
the organization, and it was largely through the 
personal effort of Mr. Wales that the calamity 
was averted. During the nineteen months of 
the war the Civil Service Commission gave com- 
petitive examinations to nearly a million appli- 
cants and furnished to the service more than 
four hundred thousand new employees whose 
qualifications had been tested through exam- 
ination. An average year’s,work had been about 
two hundred thousand examined and about forty 
thousand appointed. 

The war brought to the Government service 
many men in administrative positions who were 
unfamiliar with the operation of the merit sys- 
tem of appointments to public office and who 
chafed under what they regarded as the restric- 
tions imposed by the civil-service law and rules. 
They were too young to have direct knowledge 
of, or had forgotten the scandals and waste in 
civil-service employment before the enactment 
of the Federal civil-service law. These men had 
to be educated, and quickly. The job called for 
a diplomat, in other words a man who could be 
firm or yielding as the circumstances indicated. 
Mr. Wales, more than any one else, can be 


credited with the war achievement of the Civil 
Service Commission. 

Mr. Wales is a native of Vermont. One of his 
chief delights is to tell and listen to stories at the 
maple-sugar parties of the Vermonters in Wash- 
ington. He tells a story remarkably well. 

He was graduated with the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts from Middlebury (Vermont) College in 
1887; received the degree of Master of Arts 
from Middlebury in 1890; received the degree 
of Bachelor of Laws from National University 
Law School, Washington, D. C., in 1892, and the 
degree of Master of Laws from the same school 
in 1915. He is a member of the Phi Beta Kappa 
and Delta Kappa Epsilon fraternities. He has 
been admitted to practice before the courts of 
the District of Columbia and the United States 
Supreme Court. Before entering the public 
service Mr. Wales was principal of a graded school 
in Bristol, Vermont. 

Those who are in a position to observe the 
working of the wheels of the Government recog- 
nize'Mr. Wales as an outstanding authority on 
government personnel matters and an exponent 
of better business methods in government. 

* * * 
I’ is fitting that in an organization linked so 
closely with the problems of women as well 
as of men, a woman should be one of its direct- 
ing heads. Hon. Helen H. Gardener was ap- 
pointed a member of the United States Civil 
Service Commission on April 13, 1920, and is the 

first woman to hold that office. 

Mrs. Gardener was born on a plantation near 
Winchester, Virginia. She was educated by 
private tutors and in high and State normal 
schools, and later did post-graduate work at 
Columbia University and abroad. 

Her earlier public work was in connection with 
the higher education of women. It seems 
strange now to say that she engaged in a fight to 
establish the right of women to high-school and 
college training. Later she became a member 
and officer in the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association and has been on its board 
of management and one of its vice-presidents for 
many years. She had charge of the diplomatic 
work in Washington of this organization during 
four administrations. 

Mrs. Gardener will not permit any one to say 
that she is a “‘feminist’’; she, herself, however, 
stoutly proclaims that she stands for equal rights. 

Mrs. Gardener spent about ten years in travel 
and in lecturing at the universities of Japan, 
France, England and Italy. On her return she 
gave illustrated university extension lectures on 
the comparative social conditions of women 
in twenty countries. She has been decorated by 
the governments of Japan and France for her 
public work. She is a member of the Societe 
Academique d’ Historie Internationalle of Paris. 
and also of the Lyceum Club of London, Paris, 
and Rome. 

She is the author of a number of books and 
innumerable stories and special articles. One of 
her semi-scientific articles, “Sex in Brain’’ has 
been translated into eight languages by the medi- 
cal journals, and for many years has been used as 
a basis for research work. Her work on heredity 
is also accepted by the medical profession as 
scientifically valuable, although written in the 
form of fiction. A new edition of one of her best- 
known books, ‘‘An Unofficial Patriot,” has re- 
cently been published. 

Mrs. Gardener is a woman first and a public 
official afterwards. Her long executive experi- 
ence has not damaged a distinct charm of manner 
and most likable personality. 
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EEPLY entrenched in Cyrus Dallin’s 
D nature is an impressive and forceful note— 

the cornerstone upon which his success 
has been built. It is an unbounded confidence 
in his fellow-men. Unlike some people who 
enjoy a similar appreciation of human nature, 
his faith includes the American Indian. Because 
this trust which was never betrayed during his 
eighteen years of close contact with the red man, 
the world of art is deeply indebted for the re- 
markable work with which it is being enriched 
from the hand of this famous sculptor. 

“A work of art is of little value,’ Mr. Dallin 
once said, “‘unless it springs from a natural and 
spontaneous emotion which gives it a human 
quality.” 

Undoubtedly the admiration which he has 
always felt for the American Indian explains 
why children and grown-ups, alike, from all 
walks of life are moved when they gaze on his 
work. Surely it is his attitude of mind toward 
his subject which enables him to portray the 
Indian as no other artist has ever done. 

Cyrus Dallin was born in 1861, in a log cabin 
in a little Utah frontier community made up of 
white people, mostly miners and Indians of the 
Ute tribe, for whom the state was named. He 
lived among the Indians through his early youth, 
until he was eighteen years old. Nothing in 
the log cabins—the only homes of which the 
settlement boasted—was conducive to the 
arousing of artistic feeling. There were no 
pictures such as children enjoy even in the 
smallest hamlets of civilization today—nothing 
for inspiration for the beauty-loving boy, beyond 
what he found in nature, except the art of the 
Indians as expressed in their basketry, beads, 
and pottery. 

“Their decorated costumes,” he said recently, 
“were marvelous revelations of beauty. They 
engendered ecstatic emotions that fairly hypno- 
tized me whenever I saw one of these splendid 
fellows in his gorgeous trappings. I admired 
them so much that I would have given anything 
in the world to have possessed an Indian costume. 
As I look back,” he continued, “I realize that 
the first esthetic revelations which I received 
came from the wonderful decorations of these 
costumes. The kindly gravity of the Indians 
and their strongly characteristic delight in 
beautifully decorated objects inspired me with a 
certain admiration and respect which I always 
endeavor to express in my work.”’ 

The boy was an intense lover of flowers, and 
he spent many happy hours in the garden with 
his mother, who fairly lived among her flowers. 
In that little western settlement she turned to 
nature to supply the artistic beauty which she 
craved and of which her life was pitifully devoid. 
The flowers in the garden helped to create in 
the child’s mind a deep love for the beautiful 
and for the real and simple things of life. 

Closely blended with all of the boy’s earliest 
impressions are the mountains, with their majes- 








Dallin’s Real Indian Stories in Marble 





Cyrus E. Dallin’s remarkable achievements prove that 
faith in human nature is a powerful asset in the 


By KATHERINE THAYER 
HODGES 


tic outlines and changing colors. His artistic 
and imaginative nature was deeply impressed 
by the mystery of mountain scenery—the deep 
gorges, buttresses, and the peaks which pierce 
the blue dome of the heavens. When Mr. 
Dallin speaks of the Wasatch mountains, there 
is a noticeable note of longing in his speech and a 
vague reminiscent smile, which makes one feel 
that in memory he is roaming once more through 
the grim canyons, shaded by ragged cliffs, where 
with the Indian boys he used to pick raspberries, 
explore caves and roll stones down the mountain. 
* * * 

HE majesty and sublimity of his work can be 

traced directly to the influence of his early 
companionshp with the greatest of all sculpture 
—that of Nature’s modeling. In speaking of this 
influence Mr. Dallin explained, “I feel the moun- 
tains as a living force.” From them he has 
undoubtedly inherited, in large measure, the 
sublimity of pose which is one of his strong 


attainment of success in the realm of sculpture 


characteristics. None will deny that the atmos- 
phere with which nature enveloped him in his 
youth is distinctly felt both by those who know 
the man and by those who know his work. 

There is a universal desire to know the pivotal 
circumstance which turned the attention of one 
who has achieved distinction to his special line of 
activity. This desire prompted the question, 
“What aroused in you the desire for modeling?” 

For a moment Mr. Dallin hesitated; his mind 
Was searching the almost forgotten paths of 
childhood. Then his face became radiant as 
there flashed across his memory a picture remin- 
iscent of his boyhood playground It was the 
old mill pond, fed by a mountain stream clear as 
crystal, where he and his playmates—the Indian 
boys—went swimming. The banks were of clay 
formation, of excellent quality. 

“My first experience in modeling,’ he said, 
“twas making round balls from this clay. In each 
ball we embedded the end of a willow wand. 
These formed the weapons which we used in our 
favorite game, called ‘mimic battle.’ In play- 
ing the game,” he explained, ‘‘the boys would 
line up facing each other and throw the weapons, 





YRUS E. DALLIN in his studio, modeling “Standing Elk.’’ The sculptor’s boyhood days were passed 
on the very frontier of civilization. His playmates were Indian boys of his own age. He began to 


model with the clay on the bank of the stream where they went in swimming. 


He was close to Nature 


in her grandest mood. The desert, the mountains, the indescribable riot of colors all about him, the 
silence, the vast unpeopled distances, the grave and silent Indian chiefs, still unspoiled by contact with 
the whites, the romance and the mystery of his environment—all these influences wrought on his unfold- 


ing soul and produced an artist of consummate technique and transcendent vision. 
so sympathetically interpreted the soul of the Red Man—as no other artist has so intimately known him 


No other artist has 
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which struck with stinging force, unless one were 
sufficiently agile to dodge them.” 

From modeling these simple round balls the 
boys soon came to attempting more pretentious 
objects, which included animals, particularly 
horses. The artist frankly acknowledges that 
even before this he spent his time in school draw- 
ing faces and figures on his slate when he was 
supposed to be “‘doing his sums,” and in conse- 
quence was the bane of his teacher’s life. From 
playing with the clay the artistic nature of the 
seven-year-old boy soon found expression in 
attempts to model the heads of his friends—the 
Indians—and as he grew older he began to long 
for an education. His dream was to become 
an artist, but there seemed to be no way to 
obtain the needed training. 

At this time he lived outdoors, barefoot and 
in patched clothes; he shot ducks, picked berries, 
dug segos, and in many other ways made himself 
useful, until at the age of fourteen he and a chum 
began to drive a vegetable wagon three times a 
week to a silver mining camp, forty miles away. 
Starting at four o’clock in the afternoon and 
driving until dark, the two boys would camp for 
the night, resuming the journey at five in the 
morning. Before noon they would reach their 
destination, sell the produce, and in a couple of 
hours start on the return trip. For this work 
they received what they considered a munificent 
sum—fifty cents a day. Many of these trips 
were made, as the work lasted three months. 

In the fall young Dallin would go away up 
to the snow line to cut and haul the winter’s sup- 
ply of fuel. The woodcutters slept in the open, 
rolled in their blankets, with their boots for 
pillows. Occasionally they awakened to find 
that they were buried under a couple inches of 
snow, which spread over the mountains. Tracks 
of bears which had been prowling about not far 
from them, during the night, were often seen in 
the fresh snow. 

* + * 

HEN Dallin was eighteen years old he went 
to work at one of his father’s mines, sifting 
He did his work well, without interruption, 
until one well-remembered day the miners struck 
a bed of soft, white clay. This proved irresistible 
to the artistic nature of the boy, which could not 
be crushed even among its rough surroundings. 
He immediately improvised some tools and went 
to work with the new found clay. The result 
was two life-sized heads, which won from the 
miners both admiration and astonishment. 
These friends sent the heads to a Fair held in 
Salt Lake City, where they were seen by two 
mining men, who were convinced that they were 
the work of a genius. 

This was the beginning of a new life. The 
two men made it possible for the boy to go to 
Boston, where he began his studies with Truman 
H. Bartlett, the sculptor, In return for his 
teaching, he was to work about the studio when 
he was not modeling. 

Evidently a new acquaintance could be greeted 
abruptly in Boston as well as in the little frontier 
village of the far West. “Hello! you the Utah 
fellow?”’ came to him in stentorian tones in 
response to the boy’s timid ringing of the bell at 
the door of the terra cotta works—his new head- 
quarters. Mr. Dallin smiles today as he recalls 
the mental picture of himself, a timid young man 
from the mountains, hesitating as to what he 
should do or say in reply. But the “Utah 
fellow’’ was game, and he soon fitted into the 
new life and began the study of his beloved art. 

For nine years the young artist remained in 
Boston, going forward in his profession with leaps 


ore. 





ASSASOIT, the Indian chief, who became the 
staunch friend of the Pilgrims—without whose 
material aid they would have perished in the first 
winter—immortalized in bronze by Cyrus Dallin— 
stands on*the brow of Cole’s Hill in historic Ply- 
mouth town, watching with inscrutable gaze a 
phantom “Mayflower” sailing into Plymouth Bay 
as she did three hundred years ago 


and bounds. He worked conscientiously and 
untiringly, although with many heartaches and 
actual hardships, for he was no exception to the 
usual struggling artist whose way to success does 
not lie along flowery paths of ease. To Cyrus 
Dallin the goal was worth all the hard knocks of 
adversity which came to him. He kept on 
perseveringly in the face of discouragements, 
with never a thought of abandoning his art, and 
after four years’ study he was‘awarded a prize for 
a statue of Paul Revere, which was exhibited at 
the Boston Art Club. The statue signifies the 
moment when Revere reins in his horse and cries 
to the farmers that the British are coming. The 
horse, a powerful animal, has been pulled up so 
short he preserves some of the momentum of his 
furious flight and is full of elasticity and action. 


When Mr. Dallin was twenty-seven years old, 
he went to Paris to pursue his studies. He 
immediately attracted the attention of Henri 
Michel Chapu, one of the most able French 
sculptors. About this time he also made the 
acquaintance of Rosa Bonheur, who was always 
a sympathetic friend and co-worker. During 
the six months that Buffalo Bill, with his com- 
pany of Indians, was in Paris, Cyrus Dallin and 
Rosa Bonheur often worked from the same model 
atthe camp. It was asurprise and delight to the 
young American to find her a fervent admirer of 
the Indians. This admiration, she explained, 
was the result of reading Cooper’s novels which 
familiarized her with the Indians and their life. 

Mr. Dallin’s labors in Buffalo Bill’s camp 
resulted in the life-sized equestrian statue which 
was exhibited in the Salon, in 1890, under the 
title “The Signal of Peace.” Later it was brought 
to America, where it was one of the most admired 
works of art at the World’s Fair. It received a 
gold medal, and was said by critics to have been 
one of the best things shown. Judge Tree, of 
Chicago, purchased this statue and presented it 
to that city, where it now stands in Lincoln 
Park. 

* * *x 

"THE Signal of Peace” was the first of a series 

of four statues representing a sculptured 
story, both historic and human, of the Indian and 
his relation to the white man. This statue sym- 
bolizes the first contact between them, which was 
invariably friendly on the part of the Indians, 
who always extended the hand of peace and 
friendship to the white men. 

“The Medicine Man” represents the awaken- 
ing of the Indians to a possible menace to their 
civilization by the advent of the white man. 
This awakening is symbolized by the medicine 
man, or spiritual head of the tribe, who, having 
had a vision or a dream, in which he is told of 
the threatened danger, warns his people against 
the white man, whom they had welcomed with 
friendly gesture. This statue, which was given 
a gold medal at the Paris Exposition, was so well 
esteemed by the French artists that it was given 
an enviable place in the Salon. The critics of the 
Petite Republique, the Authorite, and the Frank- 
furter Zeitung were lavish in their praise, and it 
was a favorite with visitors. The Revue del’ Art 
was enthusiastic in its praise, and among other 
things said that it could well be placed beside 
the work of the sculptor’s compatriot, M. St. 
Gaudens. Americans were sufficiently awake 
not to allow this marvelous statue to remain on 
foreign soil. It was returned to this country and 
placed in Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, much to 
the chagrin of the Austrians. Their Fine Arts 
Commissioners had been sent to Paris to purchase 
the statue for a park in Vienna, but while they 
dallied America stepped in and secured the 
famous prize. 

“The Protest’’, the third phase of the situation, 
is represented by a militant warrior in a gesture 
of resistant protest as he hurls defiance at the 
white man. This symbolizes the warrior period 
when the Indian endeavored by force to stop the 
incursion of the white man. ‘The Protest,” 
gold-medaled at the St. Louis Exposition, is 
located in that city. 

The fourth and last period is symbolized by 
the “Appeal to the Great Spirit.” The Indian 
realizes that his friendly overtures have been his 
undoing; the warnings of the medicine man were 
disregarded, the rights and powers of the warriors 
were trampled under foot, and the red man takes 
his case before the Great Spirit, pleading for helo 
and succor. “So true of all human beings!” 
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says the artist. ‘When material plans and help 
fail, we reach out to the spiritual.” 

This picturesque and pathetic equestrian 
statue also received a gold medal at the Paris 
Salon. Boston was the fortunate purchaser, 
and the statue stands in a broad open park at the 
entrance to the Museum of Fine Arts. No other 
statue in that city is more admired by men, 
women, and children of all nations, colors, and 
creeds; and we might say no other is more 
beloved, for it speaks eloquently of the eternal 
verities—Love, Peace, and Justice. 

The latest and one of the most delightful crea- 
tions from the hand of Cyrus Dallin is the statue 
ideally representing Massasoit, Great Sachem of 
the Wampanoags, that true friend, preserver, and 
protector of the Pilgrims. This statue, which 
was one of the attractions of the Tercentenary 
Exposition, is permanently located at Plymouth. 

Mr. Dallin’s work is not confined to represent- 
ing alone the American Indian. Among his 
famous statues are a variety of subjects. In- 
cluded in these is Don Quixote, which held an 
important place in the Thomas W. Lawson col- 
lection; the statue of Sir Isaac Newton, in the 
rotunda of the Library of Congress, Washington; 
and the great bronze angel which surmounts the 
spire of the Mormon Temple in Salt Lake City. 

Mr. Dallin is indisputably American in senti- 
ment, outlook, and loyalty, but he feels that as a 
nation we have often been unfair to the Indian. 
We have misunderstood him and his viewpoint. 
In numerous instances he has seemed to have no 
rights which the white man was inclined to 
respect. The sculptor is a strong advocate of 
the principles of the brotherhood of man, and 
yearns always for the broad outlook. This 
breadth of vision carries with it a keen under- 
standing of human nature, whatever the color 
or nationality may be. He said recently that 
he did not want to be misunderstood in regard 
to his feeling for the Indian, as he has no desire 
to place him on a mental pedestal. He looks upon 
him as a human being like ourselves, whose rights 
should be respected. After living in close rela- 
tionship with the red men for years, he declares 
that they have the same characteristics as other 
human beings—the same love and kindliness for 
their friends and those whom they trust, and the 
same intolerable hatred for their enemies as many 
of the white race expressed during the recent war. 

ok * * 

R. Dallin is a man in whom justice is a 

strongly developed characteristic. The in- 
justice from which he feels that the Indians have 
suffered has aroused in him a desire to express 
the Indian nature as he sees it, that the white 
man may understand his red brother better. In 
speaking of this aim, he said, with a justifiable 
expression of satisfaction, “If I have succeeded 
in any measure, my work has not been in vain.” 

This same sense of justice has made the sculp- 
tor a friend of the Japanese, who, he believes, 
are much like ourselves in aim and outlook, and 
are grossly misrepresented by those who would 
stir up dissension and plunge our country once 
more into war. This firm sense of justice led to 
his selection as president of the Japan Society of 
Boston upon its organization three years ago, 





which office he has held continuously. He has 
just been re-elected for another year. The ob- 
ject of the Society clearly expresses Mr. Dallin’s 
views. It holds that it is essential that the 
people of both America and Japan should have a 
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HE APPEAL TO THE GREAT SPIRIT,” 

Cyrus Dallin’s interpretation of the Red Man’s 
last despairing plea for justice and for peace. The 
fourth of a series of four statues representing a 
sculptured story of the Indian in his relation to 
the White Man—this wonderful example of inter- 
pretative art stands in a broad open park at the 
entrance to the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, 
where thousands of people, from Europe and 
America, have paid homage to the genius of its 

creator 


better understanding of the aims, thoughts, and 
motives which govern the two nations, and that 
our mutual relations should be animated by 
moral and sympathetic considerations. 

The home life of the Dallin’s is ideal. Mrs. 
Dallin is a woman of rare personal charm, artistic 
as the wife of an artist should be. She is so 
deeply sympathetic with all of her husband’s 
work that she has created in the home an atmos- 
sphere of trust and faith which is of inestimable 
assistance to him. 


Their home was established in the country, 
near Arlington, one of Boston’s beautiful sub- 
urbs. It is located on a high hill where, as he 
says, “I can be in touch with eternal things.”’ . It 
commands an extensive view of Boston Harbor 
eight miles away, and off to the east Egg Rock 
Light, Nahant, and the boundless ocean. 

Mr. Dallin has three special interests outside 
of his home and his family—art, archery and 
astronomy. As an archer, he exhibits unusual 
skill, and is an active member and officer of the 
Archery Association. ‘I learned to make and 
use the bow and arrow when I was a youngster,” 
he says, “‘and of course aped the Indians to the 
best of my ability. Today my method of shoot- 
ing, in some respects, is unlike that of other 
members of the Association, for Indian archery 
differs greatly from the English.” To satisfy his 
love for astronomy, he has a telescope in his home 
and spends many hours studying the heavens. 

* ok * 


AST summer Mr. and Mrs. Dallin and their 
three sons motored to the old home over much 
the same route which his father traveled in 1850, 
in a prairie schooner. In describing the trip, 
Mrs. Dallin remarked, ‘“‘We went through to 
Utah without the slightest tire trouble.”” Then 
she added with a smile, ‘‘We are saying nothing 
about the return trip.’ But all of the happen- 
ings combined to make up an interesting experi- 
ence. Just to hear them mention it one knows 
that every one of the seven thousand miles was 
enjoyed. 

Mr. Dallin found many changes: the Indian 
boy playmates were scattered and gone, and the 
Indians in that part of the country are today so 
much like the white men in both manners and 
dress that there is left nothing of the glamour 
which they once cast over the small boy. 

The eldest son of the Dallin’s, who served his 
country in France, is a radio engineer; the young- 
est is still in high school, and the second son is 
following in his father’s footsteps—studying art. 

Mr. Dallin feels that there is no profession 
which offers more to young men than that of 
sculpture if one will pay the penalty of hard work. 
There is no other way by which to reach the top, 
where, as in all other professions, there is always 
room. But he grants that the sculptor may find 
the road to recognition and financial success 
longer than that of other professions, although 
he considers the struggle well worth while, for 
there are many compensations along the way. 
Among the greatest of these is the joy in the work. 

To be asculptor means more to him than the 
gratification of the esthetic. A broad apprecia- 
tion of art, he feels, enables one to look up and 
out of himself, to see the beauty and charm in 
everything about one, to broaden the mental 
horizon, to double the capacity for enjoyment, 
to feel the poetry and harmony of life, and to 
live with the eternal things above the pressure of 
cark and care. Mr. Dallin declares that the 
growing culture and education of the public 
appreciates this broad outlook in art, and that 
art lovers are demanding more and more the 
embodiment of lofty ideals, which the artist 
should have in order to do his best and most 
acceptable work. 
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The Beloved “Daddy” Comer of Alabama 


Practical politician, successful business man, and social leader—it 
is his humanitarian ideas carried out in the villages around his 
cotton mills that most endear him to his state 


HERE is perhaps no more interesting and 
picturesque figure in public life today 
than Braxton Bragg Comer, of Alabama. 
The man to whom the State has given the honor 
of being both her Governor and her United States 
Senator, the man who stands one of the greatest 
cotton mill owners in the country, the possessor 
of large and profitable plantations, a mighty 
hunter whose trophies of the chase are the envy 
of all who see them, the father of nine as hand- 
some sons and daughters as may be found in the 
land of “‘beautiful women and brave men”’; but, 
above all this, a manufacturer with vision and 
human sympathy, who is doing in his great 
cotton mill communities that type of community 
work which is truly destined to bring about the 
real brotherhood of man—is not all this sufficient 
to make him an interesting figure, not alone in 
Alabama, but to the country as well? 

Mr. Comer comes from that old Virginia stock 
from which the South has drawn so many of her 
great men, from a large family, living all his early 
life on plantations. He was graduated from the 
University of Alabama and was of that group of 
young men who saw the buildings of the Univer- 
sity burned during the Civil War. He first came 
into public life in his rather spectacular fight with 
the L. & N. Railroad. The politics of Alabama 
had for years been dominated by the interests of 
this road, and Mr. Comer organized the Railroad 
Commission and made its head. This 
Commission was for the purpose of giving to 
the shippers of Alabama a fair freight rate, and 
in his fight for this he certainly showed the good 
red blood which was in him. Later he ran for 
Governor on a platform of Railroad Rate Regula- 
tion, and was elected by a very large majority. 
During his administration laws were enacted 
regulating freight charges and providing penal- 
ties; fixing principles for tax values for railroad, 
telegraph, and express companies, so that they 
should have the same principles applied to them 
as other properties. This was epoch-making in 
the State of Alabama, and was far-reaching in its 
results, and many an interesting story is told of 
the Governor who had the courage to fight‘a 
railroad. He is called, too, the Education 
Governor, for during his administration mofe 
money was spent for schools and colleges in 
Alabama than ever before, and when the Legis- 
lature gasped at some of his appropriations, the 
fighting Governor stood solidly for a better citi- 
zenship. 


was 


It is not surprising that he increased 
the appropriation for the State University, and 
it seems especially fitting that one of the halls 
there is now known as Comer Hall. 
* * * 

N 1920, on the death of Senator Bankhead, Mr. 

Comer was appointed to fill this place in the 
United States Senate, and while he served only 
a few months, declining the appointment for the 
remaining five years, he made himself heard in 
Washington in regard to cotton legislations. 

The Comer Mills, of which there are nine, are 


By N. K. MURDOCH 


known throughout the South, not alone because 
of their great prosperity, because Mr. Comer is 
one of the rare manufacturers who, although over 
seventy years of age, has the youthful vision of 
helping his employees. He says he wants the 
mills now to work for the people who have made 
them a success, and the community life in his 
mill villages is very fine. 

The human side of industry has been much 


RAXTON BRAGG COMER of Alabama occu- 

pies a high position in the social, business and 
political life of his state. As Governor and as 
United States Senator he proved his great ability 
as a constructive statesman, and the chain of great 
cotton mills which he operates places him in the 
front rank of southern manufacturers. Among his 
thousands of employees he is affectionately known 
as “Daddy” Comer by reason of his humanitarian 

ideas 


written of in the magazines of late, but it is usu- 
ally of the great coal or steel and rarely of manu- 
facturing plants. The work of Governor Comer 
in the chain of nine great cotton mills which 
belong to him shows as fine a spirit of progress 
as can be found anywhere in the industrial life of 
today. 

Paved streets, well-painted houses, bath tubs 
and sanitary toilets in all, beautiful community 
houses, where may gather the men, women and 
children of the village for social and recreational 
activities, and best of all, school facilities where- 
ever the public school is not adjacent. 

In one village we find an ice-plant where ice 
may be bought at cost; a model laundry, where 
the women of the village may have their flat work 
done at nominal expense, doing the ironing them- 
selves if they wish. 

In his larger villages, beautiful gardens are 
possible, and the mill not only furnishes fertilizer 
and ploughing, but gives prizes for the best 
gardens, both of vegetables and flowers. 

It is true that this type of work is being done 
in many places, but there is a great difference in 
a cotton mill community. Formerly they were 
the most sordid villages to be found, not only 
in the South, but everywhere. Each cotton 
mill village is really a distinct group of itself, 
unrelated with other groups even of its own class, 
so that to work out a model town of a cotton mill 
village has been a difficult problem. This is why 
we especially think that the forward-looking 
work of Governor Comer is notable. 

* x * 

ALL the people know him and love him. They 

speak of him as “Daddy Comer,” or “‘the 
Governor,” and they all say when they see him 
walk about the village, “they know something 
good is going to happen.” He is very fortunate 
in having as his first lieutenant a son who stands 
as the ideal type of manufacturer, and who is 
helping him in all his undertakings. 

It is not given to many private individuals to 
entertain two Presidents of the United States in 
their own homes, especially when that individual 
is a Democrat, yet entertains Republican Presi- 
dents. Mr. Comer has had as his guest both 
Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Harding. 

Mr. Comer and Theodore Roosevelt had in 
common their wonderful hunts for big game, and 
so it was with especial pleasure that Mr. Roose- 
velt was Mr. Comer’s guest when on a Southern 
trip, and rare stories of hunts those two exchanged 
over a breakfast at the Comer home, when each 
forgot that one was the President of the United 
States. 

When Mr. Harding was recently in Birming- 
ham for the birthday celebration, he, too, was 
Mr. Comer’s guest, and, with his gracious wife, 
shook hands with two hundred and fifty of the 
Comer Mill employees. These were the boys 
and g'rls who composed the bands of the mills. 

Nothing more significant occurred during Mr. 
Harding’s visit to the South. This was real 

Continued on page 45 
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A New Voice Singing a New Song 


Young Boston composer making a name for herself in musical circles by 
the elfin quality of her compositions. “Heart o' Mine,” just published, 
is a haunting, tuneful melody that lingers gratefully in the memory 


“The heart of me she captured 
With just a knowing glance, and forever since 
the little minx has led me such a dance, 
With the smile of her revealing 
Her nature so appealing, 
A winsome something that I can’t define. 


But this I know—I love her 
And will forever more, 

And I’m going to the County of Kildare, 
where some day I shall claim someone 
Who deserves the name of the sweetest flow’r 

of Erin— 
Heart o’ Mine.” 


AVE you been singing it yet? For al- 
most everybody is humming over the 
quaint, catchy melody. 

Singing what?—you ask. 

Why, “Heart o’ Mine,” of course—the new 
song just out, by Mildred Frye Cooke. You 
have the words of the chorus above to begin with, 
and a copy of the melody which you are sure to 
remember can ke had at your nearest music 
store. 

There is only one thing better than singing such 
a cheery song to begin the day with, or to end a 
pleasant evening, and that is knowing Mildred 
Frye Cooke herself. I do. So let me introduce 
you—and I am sure you will say ‘Pleased to have 
ret you”—and mean it. 

I can remember the night when Mildred com- 
posed this song. We had been for a long walk 
through the nearing Boston twilight. The sun 
had only gone down, leaving a trail of pink tinted 
clouds. The flowers in the park were growing 
sleepy, and the first purpling shadows offered 
dreams to those who passed. Yet not everyone 
knew about the dreams. Mildred did, for I am 
sure she stopped to take one for her own. She 
had that far-away look in her eyes, and she did 
not care to talk at all. She had a secret all to 
herself. Yet I knew she was listening to the 
birds’ last notes from the trees—and listening to 
something lovely and remote. 

Presently we turned homeward, and then in 
the soft summer dusk Mildred sat down at the 
piano and began to play out the melody of her 
dream. I did not know at first that it was her 
own dream. I only knew it was music, haunting 
and sweet. I loved just to sit there and listen. 
Her fingers were like fancies, roving the keys. 
They wandered whither they would. After a 
time she turned to me, and I know her eyes were 
luminous as the first faint stars. 

“Do you like that?” She said it softly, for 
one always speaks that way in the happy hour. 
“Do you think it is a new theme?” 

“Why yes,” I agreed, “play it again.” 

And she did. And the more Mildred played 
it, the more it shaped for her and became a real 
song. She worked over it during many follow- 
ing days—until now—well, it has just been 
published by The Angeles Music Company of 
3oston. It is very new. But soon everyone in 
the country will be singing it. There is some- 
thing about the melody—the happiness of it, 


that you cannot forget. 
and in the heart. 

This is Mildred Cooke’s first published song. 
She has done several others which are yet to be 
brought out: ‘‘Farewell,” a thing of rare beauty, 
poignant and wistful—‘My Harp,” which many 
an artist will some day want to sing. It has a 
deep, lingering note to it, a maturity of move- 
ment and feeling for one so young to compose. 

For Mildred is the type of girlhood which has 
Youth in abundance. Apart from the serious 


It lingers on the lips— 


moments of her music, she is a creature of 
spontaneous joy. 

“There are plenty of things I want to do,”’ she 
told me brightly, ‘‘and one thing I won’t do—and 
that’s grow up. I won’t do that ever.” 

And you know she means it, just as she says it. 

If you ask her to talk with you about her first 
song, she will look at you a moment, wisely and 
amused, and then, most likely she will burst out 
laughing at you. 


Continued on page 24 
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yi FRYE COOKE, the talented young Boston composer whose new song, “Heart o’ Mine,’’ 
promises to be one of the “hits” of the year because of its lilting melody and the haunting cadences 
that linger for days in the memory after once hearing it sung 
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Advertising Bridging the Seven Seas 


The delegation of one hundred advertising men from England bring an 
invitation for London in 1924 that wins the hearts of the Advertising 
Clubs of America in convention assembled at Atlantic City 


ma 


. ORLD Courts V 
. / of Nations may go; 


advertising are growing stronger, bring- 


come and Leagues 


but the bonds of 

he world closer together while the rate of 
exchange between the English pound and the 
American dollar remains the constant measure 
ment of world trade. The same sensitive finan 
cial that the English 
affect the American po ketbook. 


nerves permeate purse 

The arrival in America of the delegation of one 
hundred advertising men from England repre 
sentative of the bone and sinew of English trade, 
is an event that transcends political significance. 
It verifies the existence of a Gordian knot that 
has never been severed and still binds the Eng- 
lish speaking people of the world together in 
enduring bonds of mutual interest, despite wars 
and rumors of wars, monarchial manipulation 
and the wiles of statecraft or the assaults of 
political marauders and bolshevists. 

Long ago it was conceded that the genius of 
the present age is exploitation, and the genius 
of exploitation is advertising. Now comes 
Great Britain with a delegation of one hundred 
strong attending the Convention of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the world at Atlantic 
City. to extend an invitation and the hospitality 
of Great Britain for the next world convention in 
London. It does not seem so long ago that the 
Associated Advertising Clubs started with only 
a few clubs in the Midwest, and now it has become 
an organization of international importance 
with the prospect of the next Convention being 
held in Great Britain. 

With the significance of interworld Conference, 
Mr. W. S. Crawford, then president of the 
Thirty Club of London, extended the invitation 
through Sir Charles Higham, who years ago when 
in this country, was associated with the original 
advertising America. He has had 
something to do with the new freedom in the 
advertising realm. He had much to do 
with the great exploitation campaign in England 
during the war which aroused a united public 
sentiment at a critical time. For this he was 
knighted, and well deserved were these first royal 
honors ever bestowed upon an advertising man. 
He returned to England after a short stayin 
America and conveyed the initial invitation of 
his old confreres to foregather in the mothér- 
land for the Conventions in 
history—the meeting of the Advertising Clubs 
of the World in London in 1924. 

When Mr. F. A. Wilson-Lawrenson, represent- 
ing American Clubs, was sent to England to 
sound the sentiment on the suggestion, he was 
enthusiastically received, and surveying the 
field, reported back to the United States Clubs 
the full significance of the invitation and the 
sincerity of the welcome extended. Lord Roth- 
ermore of the London Daily Mail published a 
column each day informing the English readers 
of what advertising was doing in the world and 
making the people understand what advertising 


clubs. of 


also 


one of greatest 


OHN CHESHIRE, Managing Director of Lever 

Brothers, London, England, makers of Sunlight 
Soap, Lifebuoy, Lux, Rinso and Pears Soap. Mr. 
Cheshire is President of Great Britain’s leading 
advertising organization—the Thirty Club. He 
headed the delegation of 115 advertising men from 
Great Britain who attended the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World Convention at Atlantic 
City, June 26. A great welcome dinner was tend- 
ered to them by the Advertising Club of New York 
and the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World 


really means in world affairs and English trade 
development. Sir Charles Higham has a way 
of just speaking right out. When he finished 
the remarkable address in New York to the 
journalists, under the promise that it would not 
be reported, they all said, ““‘Why can’t every 
man speak that way and tell us the plain truth 
instead of delivering bundles of wordful com- 
pliments?”’ Sir Charles knows that goods are 
made to be sold, and emphasizes the fact “that 
goods are not gold until sold.”” He has con- 
cretely revealed the relationship between the 
people on the farm and in the shops and offices 
in British Empire and America to world trade. 
Millions of people are beginning to realize how 
much they can help each other through the warp 
and woof of co-operative advertising effort. He 
insists that ignorance has caused much of the 
trouble since the world began. 

One reason there is not greater friendship 
between England and America, he insists, is 


because of lack of information. To some people 
there is one hundred years between England and 
America. What does England know about 
Chicago and the West? What does America 
know of the great seething industrial England 
and rural England about London and Liverpool, 
and the sightseeing. routes. 

The advertising convention at Atlantic City 
in 1923 will be a revelation to a large number of 
the, delegates, and will serve to establish an 
acquaintance cemented with understanding. 
As Sir Charles says, ‘““‘We vitalized the world for 
war. We vitalized men to go out and die, and 
now why can’t we vitalize them for service in the 
pursuits of peace, selling collective thoughtful- 
ness to inform the ignorant?” 

When a member of Parliament, after informing 
his friends of what he was going to say, he was 
told that if he uttered those words he would lose 
half of the votes. His quick reply was, ‘What 
does it matter if I lose ten times that number 
if the people think better than they did before?” 

The fulcrum on which the world moves is 
business. ‘‘You can have no arts, no sciences, no 
mttseums, no luxuries, without business, and ke 
insists that it is his job and everybody’s job to 
honor the world’s business pursuits and dignify 
them by sending out the best men as ambassa 
dors of trade to find out what the world wants 
and what the people want. 

When Sir Charles broadcasted his message to 
the American people—a lively talk it was—it is 
estimated that one hundred thousand people 
were “‘listening in” while he spoke from the roof 
of the Waldorf with words reaching to Chicago 
and New Orleans. He told his story in ten 
minutes and it made the deep impression that 
follows with the spoken word on the thousands 
of audiences who were in contact with the magic 
flash of radio. 

An appeal was made for ten inspired million- 
aires in this country and in England to carry on 
a great campaign of advertising in the world 
press the world over of what thinking men are 
trying to do for the people and how they are 
achieving, through the medium of advertising. 

The delegation of one thousand advertisers 
from America to London will find in this Conven- 
tion an objective that will be something more 
than a pleasure trip and bring them in personal 
contact with the master minds and the business 
spirit of England and the empire as nothing else 
could do. 

The Convention of the Advertising Clubs of 
the World in London in 1924 wil! mark an im- 
portant epoch in the world’s business and will 
open up markets that have been closed because 
of political prejudices and racial distrust. It 
will be an important factor in dissipating the 
shadows of suspicion, and the sixty thousand 
membership of American clubs will have a rep- 
resentation of, at least, one thousand delegates to 
partake of a hospitality as big and as broad as 
that of old baronial times when the feasts and 
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S. CRAWFORD, Vice-President of the 

¢ Thirty Club of London, and European Vice- 
President of the Associated Clubs of the World. 
In business life he is the head of the house of 
W. S. Crawford, Ltd., advertising agents, and the 
Honorable Advertising Director of the British Em- 
pire Exposition to be held in London in 1924. He is 
a canny Scotchman, but a popular member of the 

British delegation 


barbecues were events in the 
le England. 


days of Merrie 





* * * 
NOTABLE event in the era of international 
good will and amity was signalized by the ar- 
al of the S.S. Berengaria, bringing from Great 
Britain the English delegates to the Convention 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World, 
ld in June in Atlantic City. There were one 





COPY OF MESSAGE SENT BY SIR JAMES 
CRAIG, PREMIER OF ULSTER 


Ulster is deeply interested in the British invitation 
to the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World, and 
s sending representatives to accompany the powerful 
‘elegation representing British industrial newspaper 
ind advertising and business interests which will lay 
before the forthcoming Convention at Atlantic City 

ne many reasons for holding the 1924 Convention in 
London. 

I hope the American delegates will make a point of 

isiting Ulster should they cross the Atlantic in 1924 
n order to see for themselves the stability of conditions 

ind the possibility of industrial expansion in this—the 

oungest of the British dominions. 

The y will indeed be welcome in Belfast and through- 


it our Provinces. 
JAMES CRAIG 
Premier of Ulster. 


(Signed) 











hundred and fifteen Britishers in the delegation, 
and their purpose was to invite the Convention to 
be their guest in London in 1924. The arrival 
of this company of notable advertising men and 
publishers is the culmination of a movement 
started at the Milwaukee Convention last year 
by Sir Charles Higham. 

Among those on the Berengaria were: E. S. Agnew (and Mr. 
Agnew), Punch, London; . Ackerman, London Times, 


London; Joseph N. Allen, James Pascall, Ltd., Blackfriars 
Road, S. E. 1, England; Sir Robert Baird, Belfast Telegraph, 


Belfast, Ireland—delegate of Ulster; 
Riddle & Company; William B. Baxter, John Harding Son & 
Co., Ltd., Baronia Works, Nantwich, England; E. Boys, Lon- 
don Electric Railways, London; H. Dennis Br: adley, Pope & 
Bradley, London; Brinkmeyer (four brothers) C. and A. 
Modes, Ltd.; H. H. Broughton, Vickers, Ltd., London; Rob- 
ert Bruce, Aberdeen Newspapers, Ltd., London; Arthur Chad- 
wick, Amalgamated Publicity Services Ltd., London; John 
Cheshire, Lever Brothers, Ltd., President The Thirty Club of 
London; H. Samson Clark, Samson Clark & Co., Ltd., London; 
Harry Clegg, Kalamazoo, Ltd., Northfield, Birminghz am, Eng- 
land; W.S. Crawford (and Mrs. Crawford), W.S. Crawford, 
Ltd., Vice-president The Thirty Club of Engl: and and Vice- 
president Associated Advertising Clubs of the World; W. T. 

Day (and Mrs. Day), Pioneer Press of India, London; W. R. 
Derwent, Nottingham Journal, Nottingham, England; Philip 
Emanuel, Odhams Press, Ltd., Hon. treasurer The Thirty 
Club of London; Harold S. Evans, Marling & Evans, Ltd., 

Montreal, Canada; Eric Erwoods, Field, Ltd., London; L. D. 
Falk, D. J. Keymer & Co., Ltd., London; Ivor Fraser, London 
Electric Railways, London; Edmond David Girardot, St. 
George C osriase, * London; A. J. Greenly, Greenly’s Ltd., 
London; J. G. Hunt, Samson Ciark & Co., Ltd., Excelsior 
Boot Manuf: ad, Bristol, England; Lt.-Col. G. S. Hutchin- 
son, D. M. C., London Press Exchange, London; Ed. N. 
ace Belfast Telegraph, delegate of Ulster; Horace S. 
Imber (and Mrs. Imber), Associated Newspaper, Ltd., London; 
Frederick Johnson, Liverpool Post and Mercury, London; Lt.- 
Col. E. F. Lawson (and Mrs. Lawson), London Daily Tele- 
graph, London; Thomas McDougall (and Mrs. McDougall), 
Thomas McDougall, Ltd., London; E. J. Meeker, Meekers 
Ltd.; J. C. Mitchell, London Electric Railways, London; 
Ernest Morison, Morison’s Advertising Agency (Hull) Ltd., 
London; E. H. Morris, of Lotus, Ltd., Stafford, England; 
William O'Keefe, O’Gorman Bros., Ltd., Clonmel, Ireland; 

Capt. A. Perrins, Lee & Perrins; Arthur S. Porter (Mrs. Porter 
and two children), Arthur S. Porter & Co., Wapping Mills, 
Liverpool, England; Frederick E. Potter, F. E. Potter, Ltd., 
London; Herbert C. Ridout, London editor of Editor and Pub- 
lisher, New York, London; E. J. Robertson (and Mrs. Robert- 
son), London Daily Express, London; A. G. Rossiter, Rego 
Clothiers, Ltd., London; Capt. A. W. Rozier, London Electric 
Railways, London; Major J. C. Savage, London Aerodome, 
London; Fred. Shoesmith, Fairy Dyes, Ltd., Glasgow, Scot- 
land; P. G. A. Smith, Shell-Mex., Ltd., London; Regd. C. 
Sykes, London Press Exchange, Ltd., London; Arthur E. 
Turner, Leigh Mills Co., Ltd., Bradford, England; C. Harold 
Vernon, C. Vernon & Sons, Ltd., Hon. Secretary The Thirty 
Club of London; L. C. Vernon, C. Vernon & Sons, Ltd., Lon- 
don; A. K. Watts, Swan Pen Company; Thomas Walley, 
Cochran & Co., Annan, Ltd., London; Ernest T. Walker (and 
Mrs. Walker), Wolsey, Ltd., Leicester, England; W. T. Wal- 
lace (and Mrs. Wallace), National Trade Press, Ltd., London; 
U. B. Walmsley, E. Hulton & Co., Ltd., London; E. C. Wil- 
liams, consulting engineer, British Empire Exposition. 


Arthur Bates, Johnson, 


The Berengaria arrived off quarantine at six 
o’clock and was not to dock until eight. Arrange- 
ments had been made for a welcome banquet at 
the Pennsylvania, so by special arrangement 
with the U. S. Treasury officials, aided by the 
municipal authorities, who placed the steamer 
Macon at the disposal of the reception commit- 
tee, the distinguished visitors were taken off 
at Quarantine as soon as the health authorities 
had passed the ship. A special reception com- 
mittee consisting of Mr. F. A. Wilson-Lawren- 
son, chairman of the “On to London Committee’’ 
William H. Rankin, Earnest Greenwood, of 
Washington, D. C., and Hector Fuller of the 
William H. Rankin Company had been provided 
with special treasury passes enabling them to 
board the Berengaria and greet the incoming 
guests. With this special committee went the 
Hon. Grover A. Whalen, Commissioner of Plant 
and Structures, representing Mayor Hylan. 
Another special delegation of the reception com- 
mittee was headed by Herbert S. Houston, 
chairman, and included Lou. E. Holland of 
Kansas City, president of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the world; E. D. Gibbs, Gilbert 
T. Hodges, advertising manager of the Frank A. 
Munsey publications, and many others. 

Hon. Grover A. Whalen greeted each delegate 
and said: “It is a great pleasure to me to have 
the honor of being the first official to welcome you 
gentlemen and ladies from Great Britain in the 
name of his honor Mayor Hylan, who is waiting 
ashore formally to invest you with the freedom of 
the City of New York, the gateway of liberty, 
the wonderful entrance to this land of oppor- 
tunity. It is my pleasure in extending to you 
the hand of welcome, for we are just now cele- 
brating our Greater New York’s Silver Jubilee, 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of our birth into 
greatness, and that the celebration is a success we 
owe in a very great measure to the advertising 
men of New York—your associates on this side 
of the water. That you have come over here 
with the high purpose of taking next year’s ad- 


vertising convention to London I have been 
informed, and I can only say that I wish you 
every success in your undertaking.” 

Mayor Hylan said: “With great gratification 
I welcome you gentlemen of the advertising and 
publishing world, and it delights me as chief 
executive of Greater New York to invest you all, 
during your stay, with the freedom of the city. 
I pray you to consider yourselves, for the time 





LORD ROBERT CECIL ON THE 
CLUB DEPUTATION 

I am very glad to hear of the deputation of adver- 
tising and business men that is going to the United 
States. Nothing is more essential to the peace and 
prosperity of the world than that there should be a 
good understz anding between our two countries, and I 
am sure that if the business interests of both aide S get 
together, it will be a very material help. The central 
idea of the cause to which I am committed is the great 
advantage of friendly discussion in removing difficul- 
ties and mistakes. You have, therefore, my very best 
wishes for the success of the deputation. 

ROBERT CECIL 


fay 16th, 1923 


THIRTY 


Given to the Pall Mall Gazette 











being, citizens of this metropolis, with all the 
rights and privileges that any of usenjoy. There 
is only one thing in New York City that you 
can’t do, and that is vote, and I am pretty sure 
you wouldn’t want to do that anyway. I trust 
that ere you return to London your hearts and 
minds will be filled with the beauties and the 
progress of this great city and country which 
welcomes you so sincerely and which is so glad 


HAROLD VERNON, the Honorable Secre- 

e retary of the Thirty Club of (London and its 
next president. In business life he is the head of 
the advertising firm of C. H. Vernon & Sons, Lon- 
don. He is a fine type of the English business 
man, and a leader in all that is good pertaining to 
advertising in Great Britain and Europe. He has 
been attending the International Convention of the 
Advertising Clubs of the World at Atlantic City, 
and was one of the speakers at the dinner given 
at the Pennsylvania Hotel to the British delegates 
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to honor you as guests. The influence you wield 
in your own country is a great one, and by hecom- 
ng acquainted with what we have accomplished 
here and with the high ideals and aspirations we 
hold for the future, we believe that the report 
you will make on your return to Great Britain 
is bound to result in a better understanding, a 
closer friendship, and a determination that we 
English-speaking peoples shall work hand-in- 
hand in the great cause of peace and prosperity. 

‘The advertising men of the New York Adver- 
tising Clubs are giving the world a demonstra- 
tion just now of their power, their originality, 
and their ability to nationalize and international- 
ize one of the greatest expositions of any city 
n the New York’s Silver Jubilee. The 
idyertising value of the Silver Jubilee exposition 
to the city of New York is of untold value—a 
million dollars could not purchase the good will 
nd advertising space these men have secured 


world 


for their city. 

“T think I am right in saying that never before 
in the history of our city has it been our privilege 
to welcome in one delegation so large and so dis- 
There was 
hip once that came from the shores of Great 


tinguished a company of Britishers. 


Britain bearing a gathering of earnest and able 
nm. And that ship, the Mayflower, whose 
rrival at Plymouth, Massachusetts, was to have 
o far-reaching and wonderful an effect on the life 
yf this continent, rendered us as great a service 
the Berengaria has just rendered us in bring- 
vou safely on your high mission. Gentlemen, 
Greater New York, 
extend sincere welcome.”’ 
Mr. John Cheshire, President of the Thirty 
Club, responded to the welcome given by Mayor 
Hylan and Commissioner Whalen: 


the name of the city of 
you a cordial and 


‘It is certainly gratifying to all of us to be 


IR CHARLES HIGHAM some years ago was 
associated with the original Advertising Clubs 
of America. During the war he had much to do 
with the great exploitation campaign in England 
which aroused a united public sentiment at a critical 
time. For his services he was knighted, and well 
deserves these first honors ever bestowed upon an 
advertising man 


received in such a hospitable manner by the 
Mayor of New York, and I assure you, sir, your 
good wishes are reciprocated fully not only by 
this delegation, but by the British Empire. 

“Tt is indeed a privilege for us to arrive in New 
York at the time it is celebrating its silver jubilee. 
On behalf of this delegation we accept the free- 
dom of New York, and your invitation to attend 


ORD LEVERHULME, head of Lever Brothers, 

London, one of the greatest industrial organ- 

izations in the world, with vast business interests 
in almost every country on the globe 


the Silver Jubilee Exposition. We thank you, 
sir, from the bottom of our hearts.” 

The entire program of the dinner at which 
Julius H. Barnes, President of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, E. T. Meredith, former 
Secretary of Agriculture, F. A. Wilson-Lawren- 
son, and Herbert S. Houston spoke for the 
Americans, and Hon. John Cheshire, W. 5S. 
Crawford, and C. Harold Vernon for the British, 
was broadcasted by the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company, station WEAF to the world- 
at-large. 

Over fifteen hundred attended this dinner, 
which was the finest of its kind ever held. 

* OK * 

T was at a meeting in February, 1920, that the 

first plans were made for the great Advertis- 
ing Exhibition at the White City. Incidentally it 





LLOYD GEORGE’S MESSAGE TO AMERICAN 


ADVERTISING MEN 


I am glad to hear that influential representatives of 
British advertising are leaving this month for America 
personally to convey to the Convention at Atlantic 
City an invitation to the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World to meet in London next year. 

London, and indeed all Britain, will warmly welcome 
so notable an assembly of men whose purpose is, as 
understand, to seek to quicken the pulse of world trade 
by discovering and developing new markets for the sale 
of merchandise. Such conferences help in the inter- 
change of merchandise more previous perhaps than any 
material goods, namely: thought, sympathy, under- 
standing, and mutual goodwill. For upon these things 
the whole fabric of commerce is really built. 


(Signed) D. LLOYD GEORGE. 











was at this meeting that a rule made in 1909 was 
broken and Sir Charles Higham elected presi- 
dent for the second year. There was ample ex- 
cuse for this, in that his previous year of office 
had been completely interrupted by the war. 
It should be mentioned that the presidential 
chair had been occupied during the two years 
prior to the war by Charles Bridges and John 
McBain. The Advertising Exhibition, held 
during the presidency of W. S. Crawford, its 
difficulties, its tremendous success and the work 
it did in educating the public are matters of much 
too recent history for it to be necessary to enlarge 
upon here, nor do I think I am called upon to say 


anything about the work that has been done 
under the presidency of John Cheshire, in send- 
ing Sir Charles Higham to America to tender to 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the world 
the invitation to visit London in 1924. 

It is, however, worth mentioning that although 
for purposes not unconnected with the Advertis- 
ing Exhibition it was felt desirable to incorporate 
the Thirty Club as a company limited by guar- 
antee, and as a consequence the rules. had in 
defiance of all tradition to be committed to 
paper, the constitution of the Thirty Club in tke 
main remains today as it was first conceived by 
its founders. 

The Club at present consists of the followin: 
members: 


President, John Cheshire; Vice-President, W. S. Crawford; 
Hon. Secretary, C. Harold Vernon; Hon. Treasurer, Ph 
Emanuel; Committee, W. B. Robertson, J. C. Akerman, 
Field, T. B. Lawrence, Sir Charles F. Higham, U. B. Walmsley. 
Full Members, Lionel G. Jackson, Leslie Harwood, H. Samson 
Clark, James Walker, Hugh N. Hunter, P. C. Burton, Charles 
Bridges, Wareham Smith, Ivor Fraser, R. P. Gossop, E. §. 
Baring-Gould, Geo. J. Orange, George Sparkes, F. W. Vanden- 
Heuvel, Ernest Morison, Louis Kaufman, A. Wardle-Robinson 
Walton Harvey, Frank E. Bluff, Alfred Pemberton. Associate 
Members, Nevile Campbell, S. Bernard Smith, Sydney Walton, 
H. G. Saward, George Scott, Horace S. Imber, Gerard Y. Gibbs 


* * * 
PERSONALITIES ABOUT THE LEADERS 
JoHN CHESHIRE (John) 

The Father of the Thirty Club and of tle 
Advertising Profession. Affectionately addressed 
as “John’”’ by all his intimates, and referred io 
in the same terms by everybody else who knows 
him, even down to his office boy, in discre¢ 
moments. The canvasser’s terror; he has laid 
more rate-cards in ruins than any man in ie 


Continued on page 32 


A. WILSON-LAWRENSON, of the Union 

e Carbide and Carbon Corporation; President 

of the Civitan Club, New York; Chairman of the 

Committee on Economics of Advertising, and Chair- 

man of the “On-to-London” Committee of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World 
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The Happy Ending 


( CONCLUDED ) 


In which is revealed the redeeming quality of faith and love, and the 
essential truth of that trite old saying that “all’s well that ends well” 


thoughts solved into an articulate murmur of 

protest. Then the door closed with a bang 
behind the mysterious visitor. I brushed her 
aside roughly, and sought the solace of my back 
room, imagination yielding disquietude, distorted 
fancy defeating reason. She and he had some- 
thing in common. Mere coincidence had not 
brought them together. Collusion—perhaps for 
fraud!—added itself in mental recount. 

“The idol built with renewed faith in human 
kind was shattered. She, my friend, sponsor for 
a thief! My head bowed in disappointment, 
then I heard a soft step, sobs keenly expressive of 
sorrow, a warm hand on my forehead. I looked 
up into a face tear streaked and wet, eyes begging 
with childlike humbleness. 

““T’m sorry, awfully sorry,’ was blurted be- 
tween sobs that rent her frail being. ‘I tried to 
merit your trust. I will always try. Some day 
you may be grateful for what he has done for 
me; what he is trying to do now, and then he will 
make amends. I cannot tell you more, but if 
there is a happy ending you shall rejoice with me. 
Didn’t you say you knew me heart and soul, 
brother? Nowthat I need it more than ever, will 
you deny me kindness and brotherly confidence?’ 

“As before, I felt the sway of her sober judg- 
ment. Besides she had, unknowingly, penetrated 
the vulnerable point in my armor of egotism, the 
vaunted belief that every human was an open 
scroll whereon I can easily read virtue and evil. 
Well, I have seldom erred, and this was yet to 
prove an exception. 

“No further words were exchanged, her sobs 
alone breaking the depressing quiet. Then came 
a generous thought. After all, she was a child 
in spirit and sorrow, and childlike would gé on 
crying until forgiveness was granted in soft*words 
of comfort. I took her hand gently, smoothed 
some of the gold strands from the pale, wet 
face, and tried to smile kindly. 

“All right,’ I saidin reassurance. ‘I will keep 
faith. If—well, you can make it clear some time. 
I will try to believe I saw nothing, and everything 
shall be as before.’ 

“Her eves sparkled like sunshine after the dark- 
ness of storm, and her head rested for a moment 
on my shoulder, in grateful caress, while our 
clock chimed seeming approval of the compact 
with—as we both noted—seven solemn strokes. 

“Through time and teaching my pupil pro- 
gressed wonderfully. She kept my record books 
and index system, wrote police reports and re- 
lieved me of all routine duty. Her acquired 
knowledge of values as gauged in gold, silver, 
diamonds and other personal effects was almost 
miraculous, but as all her dealings with others 
were tempered with the quality of too-generous 
kindness, I, in the interests of good business, 
reserved the right to appraise and make loans. 
She was able to do everything well, except forget 
that she had a heart loaded down with woman’s 
love. 

“TI recall a night such as this, with a heavy, 
determined rain driven before a sharp east wind. 
Due to the storm, the store had been void of 
customers for several hours, when a poorly 
dressed, woefully bedraggled woman entered 
carrying a bundle wrapped in a damp newspaper. 
Her wet hair matted a face pinched with misery. 


po in deliberation, while bitter 


By J. BERNARD LYNCH 


Nervously she lifted the bundle to the counter. 
The wrapper fell away and disclosed a woman’s 
coat. 

“*Could I get a dollar on this?’ she asked, 
timidly. 

‘***No,’ was my brusque answer. 
take women’s apparel.’ 

“Bernice, writing the daily police report in the 
glass cage and hurrying through in anticipation 
of an evening at the movies, paused to listen. 

“« ‘Oh, please,’ pleaded the woman. “It’s my 
best coat, and I will take it out again. It’s aw- 
fully stormy and I’m very tired. If you could—’ 

“« ‘Lady,’ I interrupted sternly, ‘it will do no 
good to argue. As I told you, we don’t accept 
goods of this sort, and even though we did, this 
coat is so badly worn as to make even a quarter 
risk unbusinesslike.’ I wrapped up the bundle 
and pushed it towards her. 

“She picked it up reluctantly, then stopped to 
plead again. Annoyed by her pertinacity, I 
turned my head and as I voiced my final ‘No,’ I 
felt a hand slip into mine. Of course it was 
Bernice, whose big eyes looked up into mine 
with this message, ‘Give her the dollar. Perhaps 
she’s just like I was once—hungry and friendless. 
Remember!’ 

“Between folks who understand words are 
sometimes unnecessary—besides, her eyes were 
never so earnest and entreating before. 

“Considering it only as a subscription to the 
persistent glow in Bernice’s heart, | called the 
woman back and gave her the dollar. Little Miss 
Sentiment wrote the ticket, flashed me a grateful 
‘Thank you!’ and moved around the counter to 
mother the woman with words of comfort and 
cheer. Then they walked together to the door. 

“‘Presently I was saying to Bernice, ‘If you’re 
going to the movies, you’d better hurry.’ 

“**Not tonight,’ she answered, smiling. 
going to pay the lady a visit.’ 

“‘] stared my surprise, then, ‘You gave her 
something,’ I accused. 

““‘Only forty cents,’ she answered, simply, 
‘because the dollar was not enough, because 
there’s kiddies and nothing to eat.’ 

“*You couldn’t afford it,’ I challenged 
sharply. ‘I saw your pocketbook open on the 
desk and there was only fifty cents in it.’ 

‘The long eyelashes fell quickly and there was a 
crimson blush, then the little chin tilted in brave 
defence, and her answer was, ‘Yes, I could. We 
can always afford a trifle, when we have enough.’ 

‘**Here’s your forty cents,’ | said, with simu- 
lated severity. ‘Go on to the movies and enjoy 
yourself.’ 

** ‘Just for that, Mister Skeptical,’ she answered 
spiritedly, ‘you shan’t even share in the kindness.’ 
Yet her smile and good-night were as pleasant 
as ever. 

“Then there sifted through my harsh business 
reasoning a new thought! The charity that 
entails a sacrifice is truly the godly kind. 

“‘Next morning she came in breathing a spirit 
of happiness. Now and then I saw her watching 
me expectantly, waiting for me to ask her how 
she had spent the hours after she left the shop. 


‘We don’t 


‘I’m 


“I like to test and sort the different human 
metals. Some are gold, some silver, others of 
baser grades. Even when I feel the touch of the 
precious kinds business caution prompts me to 
apply the acid. 

***Did you have a pleasant evening?’ I finally 
asked. 

**‘Oh, glorious,’ she enthused, delighted at the 
opportunity to confide in someone. ‘The kidd es 
were the most charming tots you ever sa 
Little Jack has a dimple and the sweetest grz, 
eyes, and there is a wee tousle-headed little Ma - 
garet that I know you’d love. I hugged them 
most to death, read them stories, washed their 
chubby faces, heard their prayers, and tucked 
them into bed. Little Jack was a rascal. He 
tried to skip his prayers by saying an Amen in 
the middle. If you could have seen them, your 
heart would have given a great big lonely thump. 
And if you knew what the dollar did, my, but you 
would be happy! 

‘* *T made tea for dear Mother Patience, for she 
was ill, and we chatted until late. The daddy 
drinks too much, and Saturday did not come 
home with his pay, nor since. And, like me, she 
hadn’t anything worth pawning.’ 

“*Bosh!’ I interposed. ‘That sort of thing 
doesn’t interest me. Don’t you think you would 
have enjoyed yourself better at the movies?’ 

“Then the hurt, like colorful gold under the 
touch of doubting acid, flared full and bright in 
her eyes. 

“« ‘For shame, for saying it, even though I don’t 
believe you mean it,’ she answered in reproof. 
‘The movies are always there, but not always the 
chance to cast a few crumbs of kindness on the 
water, to remember the beautiful sermon in the 
words, ‘‘We pass this way but once.” 

“**T had a wonderful and happy evening, and I 
went home feeling my troubles were only trifles 
—and there were compensating dreams. This 
morning | told the Y. W. C. U. folks about the 
mother and the kiddies, and they are going to 
visit her and help. The movies would not have 
made me so happy.’ 

“I looked at her wonderingly. From whence 
came the power to restrain my cynical smile? I 
felt my eyes feasting gratefully on the frail being 
as she faced me like a good spirit pleading the 
cause of humanity, and her eyes sparkled through 
shades of velvet kindness with lights as different 
from those in other women’s eyes as is the differ- 
entiating brilliance between synthetic and pol- 
ished diamonds. 

“Yes, the acid brought out the carat mark of 
quality, higher than ever reaches the testing stone 
of a pawnbroker. It proved the heart was gold 
clear through. 

“‘The woman came back in better times and 
redeemed her pledge. Neither she nor the inci- 
deft is a part of this story, but essential in that 
they reflect the soul of little sister. 

“The months slipped along to spring. Our 
friendship developed to sterling quality under the 
stimulus of propinquity. Business demanded 
my evenings, but there were Sunday walks and 
other enjoyments, enhanced by six days of antici- 
pation. Conscientiously did I try to forget the 
mysterious visitor—the chap who borrowed fifty 
without collateral—but he was almost constantly 
in mind, restraining hope, standing guard at the 
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friendship line. No doubt, I reasoned, their 
interests were interwoven, and in affairs of heart 
age should not presume when youth has spoken. 
For her sake I would be patient, yet anxious for a 
full confidence, a happy ending 

“One Saturday night in May she outlined plans 
for the Sunday outing. 

‘“* ‘Been invited to the country by a lady at the 
Y. W.C. U.,’ she told me, ‘and as this glad spring- 
time makes me homesick, I know, if I could get 
out to the real open for a day, it would help lots. 
It's ever so far, brother, but | want you to come.’ 

“‘Gladly I consented, and throughout the long 
trip | saw her looking out of the car window on 
the green of the open fields, first in wistful sad- 
ness, presently with suppressed excitement danc- 
ing in her eyes 

“Our hosts were at the station with an old- 
fashioned carryall wherein we completed our 
journey. ‘Isn’t it grand,’ she whispered as we 
drove along through the green bordered lanes 
canopied by blossoming trees—words supple- 
mented by a deeper eloquence of look. 

“After a real country dinner, the flavor of 
which still haunts my palate, our hosts wisely 
left us to our own resources, or rather to the re- 
sources of my little guide, and they, I was yet to 
learn, were many. 

‘She fondled the cows like old friends, demon- 
strated how to attract the attention of scratching 
hens, and explained there was conversational 
cause in pig grunts if you knew the language 

‘**Not so wonderful as the Zoological Garden,’ 
she said, smiling, ‘but here everything that walks, 
grunts, bellows, crows or cackles is in the natural 
element— including little sister!’ 

“After her delighted eye had accounted the 
long rows of sprouting corn and other vegetables, 
she led me to a hill top for a view of the surround- 
ing country. 

***Now look, and feast your eyes,’ she com- 
manded. 

‘My glance traveled to the green sweep of the 
lowlands, the rugged rise of the distant hills, like 
an integral part of the encircling sky line, exclud- 
ing everything but beauty, then back to my little 
companion. Her eyes blinked gratefully, her 
face radiated inspiration. When | looked again 
I thrilled at the great perspective, for her soul 
had invested the open places and made them 
wondrous 

“After a moment of thought and meditation 
she turned to me. 

‘‘*Hear the brook singing down there?’ she 
asked. ‘Let’s go and find it.’ She reached my 
hand, she helped to guide my clumsy feet down 
the steep incline and once away from the slippery 
hillocks we raced together to the water’s edge. 

‘‘While I paused to get my breath, she stepped 
to a flat rock in the stream. With skirts drawn 
tight about her graceful figure she seemed the 
gem in a setting of natural splendor, yet as | made 
this comparison I knew she was something better, 
a lovely young girl drinking deep of the elixir of 
the open, its ingredients of freedom, wild flower 
scent, whispering voices of the wood brewing in 
the big cauldron of her heart, then, its warmth 
tingling in her blood, adding deeper tints to the 
rose of her cheeks, higher lights to the brilliancy 
of her eyes 

‘Soon she straightened majestically, with arm 
raised and finger pointed, and declaimed in tragic 

mcs 

‘* ‘Back there, beyond the hills, you are ruler in 
a kingdom of pawns and interest. This is my 
dominion. Here I am Queen.’ Then, the red 
lips firm, but laugh lights flashing, ‘Are you a 
loval subject and do you love your Queen” 

‘l ama loyal subject and | love my Queen,’ | 
answered, solemnly 

“*Hear ye, then, the royal wish—to kneel 
before this brook of youth, drink of its laughter, 
purge the care lines from your face, and let the 
sunshine through to the darkness, for my spirit 
subjects welcome not those who come hither with 


sorrow in the heart.’ 


“After I had complied, with serious grace, she 
forsook the royal throne and dignity and reached 
my side, smiling. ‘For goodness sake,’ she im- 
plored, ‘please exchange that spooky look for a 
grin. Temples gray with wisdom, or wrinkle 
trails that laughter blazed, are only guide posts 
to a heart still warm and young. Breathe in the 
new smells, feel the thrill of fresh hopings, and 
rejoice with me in the miracle of springtime.’ 

“No longer immune from the contagion of 
laughter and happiness, I chucked dignity and 
the freight of years into the singing stream and 
smiled, as I evidenced my regeneration from alien 
to loyal allegiance, my readiness for any escapade 
offered in Youth’s Empire by its Queen of 
Sunshine. 

“**Now you are truly great,’ she nodded, ap- 
provingly. ‘You have conquered self, are as 
young as I, andcanunderstand. All winter long 
I have yearned for the thrill of a barn swing, to 
jump knee deep in the hay. Will you join me in 
the frolic?’ 

***Yes,’ I responded, promptly, that royal 
draught dissolving the last in the interval of years. 

“She reached for my hand and pressed it fer- 
vently. Then together we climbed the hill, 
accelerating our pace at the summit, until we 
reached the big barn. 

‘‘As we entered, she ran towards the swing, 
then, with hand on rope, she paused, her eyes soft 
and thoughtful, as she glimpsed the great hay 
bay, the scattered husks of last year’s corn, the 
sleighs entwined with dusty silver bells. 

** *This,’ she said, finally, ‘is the country treas- 
ure house, often the scene of happy times. To 
you, perhaps, only a barn with a scent of hay. If 
| was an artist, I’d paint you scenes that would 
put hunger in your heart. WHuskin’ bees, with 
rows of sun-browned country folk seated before 
piles of corn, their eyes sparkling with hore of con- 
quest, all alert and striving for the first red ear. 
Hark—listen to the victor’s shout, as he arises, 
proudly, to claim the rewarding round of kisses. 
And from this barn merry parties have set out 
behind old Dobbin for picnics. Can’t you taste 
the country dishes, appetizing and fresh from 
nature’s garden, the doughnuts and cider, served 
by sun-kissed maids in calico, with nature’s won- 
der orchestra playing while the merrymakers 
feast and laugh. 

“«*Then back here to the barn dance after dark, 
with lanterns hung around on nails, Old Sim 
Wethers pumping his accordion, Silas Spoon 
almost in tune with his fiddle, their knees a-jig- 
ging to the music. Everybody’s feet a-flying, 
hearts in heaven of never care, that makes the 
rough floor seem smooth and polished, turns the 
dusky scene to a marble hall of romantic beauty. 
Finally come the strains of “Old Dan Tucker” as 
the couples rise reluctantly for the last dance 
before the straw ride home. 

“**Winter, too, brings fun, with cutters leaping 
through the white-spun drifts, singing silver bells 
that blend with the laughter. Sometimes there 
are party rides, where sturdy friends in great 
coats and mittens sit comfy warm and happy, 
snuggling in the hay, while hearts and voices 
swell the swinging chorus that makes the crisp 
air ring. 

“*‘Only homely pictures, brother, daubed with 
a brush that has no cunning, but they will out- 
last those of the city artists, who put so great a 
price on happiness, that people grow old and 
cold before ’tis paid. 

‘* “Now you can laugh, but first lift me into the 
swing. It’s awfully high. If you swing me real 
hard, I’ll sing you a country ditty that isn’t old.’ 

“‘With a deepening sense of admiration for her 
simple world, I lifted her up and pushed her off 
into space. As she felt the thrill of motion she 
broke gayly into song: 

“ ‘She was coming through the corn on her way to 
Turnham town, 

In a lilac cotton bonnet and a lilac colored gown, 

And singing as she came on that morning in July: 

‘Gin a body meet a body comin’ through the rye.’”’ 


“I marveled-at the richness of her voice, but 
she, oblivious of effect, oblivious even of unfast- 
ened hair rippling down in golden waves, of ruf- 
fled petticoats flying free from perfectly moulded 
ankles, was intent solely on seeing her tiny feet 
achieve the pinnacle of a huge rafter. 


“ ‘He was coming through the corn, and whistling 
as he came, 
When he saw the lilac cotton gown and bonnet of 
the same, 
And heard the wearer sing, in a voice both sweet 
and high, 
‘Gin a body kiss a body, need a body cry?’” 


“‘ ‘Higher,’ she called, spiritedly, as she pushed 
the wee slippers farther into the air. ‘I almcst 
reached it that time.’ Then: 


“And as the tune he whistled and she sang was just 
the same, 

There was nobody, it seems to me, but Robbie Burns 
to blame, 

If he - she agreed—although ’twas corn instead 
of rye— 

There was nothing in a kiss at all to make a body 

cry.” 


“Her toes finally touched the beam and an 
exulting peal of laughter announced the conquest. 

“‘I took my turn in the swing, climbed up after 
her to the one well-filled loft for a dizzy plunge 
to the billowy bed of hay beneath, and enjoyed 
the other stunts she suggested, with the exhila- 
ration once found in youth’s game of follow the 
leader. 

“Then she hurried me to the woods, and here 
pupil became teacher in imparting the secret of 
the flowers, naming trees and blossoms, demon- 
strating how knowledge enhances appreciation. 

“Under a spreading elm tree of her selection we 
finally sat down to talk and rest. 

““*T want you to write me the words of that 
song ‘“‘Coming through the Corn,’’’ I said, ‘and 
tell me where you learned to sing.’ 

“* ‘Singing school, church choir, charity con- 
certs, back home,’ she answered simply. ‘Folks 
encouraged me to sing, so | wouldn’t chatter so 
much. Do you mind if I cuddle close?’ 

***And the eloquence?’ I asked, as I took her 
hand and tried to suppress a smile. ‘From 
whence came that?’ 

‘Eloquence sounds like blarney, doesn’t it?’ 
she parried, prettily. ‘If you mean the words 
and funny thoughts, books and being a school 
teacher one term to help after mamma and daddy 
died, developed them. But,’ with a resigned 
toss of her head, ‘I guess it just grew naturally 
inside somewhere and now and then pops out in 
big chunks. Aunty always said | read, thought 
and stored too much.’ 

“Her big eyes dimmed in tribute to transient 
memory, then gladness shone again as she con- 
tinued, ‘Brother, I have a secret | want to share 
with you. The Union is to give a concert, and | 
have volunteered to sing two songs. Those who 
are to take part may keep all the money thrown 
by the audience on the stage in envelopes, or 
given to the ushers with their names on, but | 
shan’t keep mine; it wouldn’t be fair, with so 
many folks without anything. One of the songs 
the Union named, and | am to select the other 
Is there one you like that I could sing for you?’ 

** *Yes,’ I answered, ‘ ‘Golden Days.” ’ 

““*Golden Days,’ she repeated. ‘I know it 
well, it’s my favorite, too. Do you mind telling 
me why you like it?’ 

‘**For its sweet simplicity,’ | answered in meas- 
ured tones, ‘because a past glorifies it and | like 
to associate songs with treasured scenes and 
friends who once sang them.’ 

‘Sweetheart?’ she asked, with startling intui- 
tion. 

“‘Detecting the wistful note in my answer, she 
arose quickly to her knees, mother kindness shown 
by a hand resting on my head, affection radiating 
like a restless spirit seeking a haven of welcome. 

“**You, too,’ she said softly, with eagerness to 
comfort someone she thought less happy than 
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herself. ‘I’m sorry, brother mine. On concert 
night I shall sing ‘‘Golden Days”’ as never before.’ 

“Then she chose silence, as though she knew 
its soothing power, while still watching me with 
sympathetic eyes. like a gentle nurse ready to 
administer to any pain memory might bring. 

“We sat together in silence, then, like a sibyl 
of the elements, her eyes raised knowingly to the 
sky, ‘Come, brother,’ she shouted, ‘Mister Sun 
is getting ready to leave us. Let’s climb to that 
high place and see him pack his trunk.’ 

“T followed her rapid stride to the peak of the 
cliff and stood beside her as her thoughts crystal- 
lized into glowing tribute. 

““*Mister Sun, thank you for the kiss that 
made the flowers beautiful, for making the brook 
laugh and the birds sing, for making everything 
grow green and wonderful; and | love you, dear 
Mister Sun, for making brother’s heart warm and 
young again. 

“ ‘Look!’ thrilled Little Miss Sunshine, ‘isn’t 
old Sol the modest boy? See his great crimson 
blush flaming everywhere, see him trying to hide 
his golden head behind the horizon! Hear the 
whippoorwills singing to us an evening hymn. 
As old Bill Simpkins, back home would say, 
“Gosh-a-mighty, the Lord’s a-lettin’ down the 
curtain.” 

‘‘*Sunset,’ she added, tenderly, as she reached 
for my hand and drew my arm about her slender 
waist. ‘Hug me tight, I feel so big and happy 
way up here! Here’s the enchanted place 
between the day and darkness. Soon I’ll be a 
Queen without a Queendom. Mrs. Dusk, the 
hussy, is coming with her mantle. But, I shall 
rule again, for I shall keep my loyal subject.’ 

“Late that evening, before Morpheus blessed 
me with dreams that carried me back to that 
enchanted Arcadia, I brought forth my diary 
and wrote three words—‘A perfect day.’ 

“It was an unusually pleasant Monday, for 
little sister had brought back enough sunshine 
to last indefinitely. 

“With accounts of rehearsals, orchestrations 
being arranged for her songs and elaborate prepa- 
rations of committees, growing expectations of 
the big night made a deep impression, until my 
enthusiasm equalled hers, and I felt a part of 
the efficient organization making its generous 
sacrifice for charity. 

“T thought all the big thrills came and went 
with barefoot days, but here they were anew, 
inspiring the joy of looking forward which makes 
life worth the living. 

“One day just before the big event she came to 
me with anxiety plainly mirrored in her face, and 
| prepared to hear some very distressing story. 
I found it hard to suppress a smile when she said 
seriously, ‘I have just finished my dress for the 
concert. It is white. Do you think I will look 
well in white and is it the proper color?’ 

“Knowing a deal of happiness depended on 
my answer I replied, ‘You have shown excep- 
tional judgment. White means purity; it’s the 
ideal and only color for a charity concert singer.’ 

“Then, as though I had lifted a ton of trouble 
from her wee shoulders, she smiled happily and 
returned care free to her duties. 

“We shared alike the flurry of anticipation and 
suppressed excitement that came with the con- 
cert day. 

“‘When she had dressed for the street, prepara- 
tory for departure to the theatre, she paused to 
say, ‘Now don’t be late. I will be looking for 
you.’ And, big eyes flashing proudly the mes- 
sage, ‘I’ll do my best.’ 

‘An hour later I startled my competitors by 
locking up and striding forth in formal dress. 

“IT was in my seat long before the orchestra 
appeared in the pit, finding a sort of fraternal 
interest in the constant stream of people that 
poured in. I had purchased two seats, one for 
Bernice when she had sung her songs. In my 
pocket reposed an envelope containing a bill of 
large denomination; her name written on its face. 
I knew the joy she would experience in giving the 


offering to the committee, and it pleased me that 
she should be able to swell the fund. 

“The anxious feeling was partially allayed as 
the orchestra members, one by one, took their 
places, and the thrilling overture gave promise of 
greater things to come. 

“First came a team act and then a girl sang 
some modern songs; both were rewarded by 
generous applause and a tribute of money. Then 
my pulse quickened and my heart thumped 
rapidly as I looked for the twentieth time at the 
program for assurance that Bernice was next. 

“From the expectant hush arose the soft sym- 
phony of the orchestra, then came a thrill of 
delight as I saw a dainty figure move slowly from 
the wings and toward the footlights. It was 
little sister, a perfect inspiration in virgin white 
muslin, beautiful as never before. In my exalted 
vision she was a radiant spirit from a world of 
light and happiness, charged by Duty with deliv- 
erance of sunshine packets to denizens of this 
sphere of darkness. 

“I caught the glean of brown hair like a halo 
above the white face, then, like a fairy goddess 
granting one golden wish, her vibrant notes 
climbed rich and full, blending with the orchestra 
in quaint melody of an oldtime folk song. 

“On and on she carried them along the melo- 
dious journey, then I noted with deep concern 
her tones were growing faint and tremulous, her 
manner faltering, as though she was suddenly 
conscious of the multitude of attentive faces. 

“Softer grew her voice and in her eyes were 
timid lights like those of a gentle creature of the 
wild hearing the hunter’s cry. The orchestra 
leader, understanding, signalled for lower tones. 
At last came the final notes, faint but still dis- 
tinct, as she bowed in embarrassed haste before 
the perfunctory applause. Little sister had felt 
the terror that comes with stage fright. 

“As I waited through the interval fraught with 
anxiety, I rejoiced that although it has limited 
indulgence, the traffic in pawns had not destroyed 
my love of music. Only now I wanted melody 
that stood for memory. I had heard old-time 
sea songs sung at capstand and halyard with 
scud of white foam and careening deck; lullabys 
rich with sacred memory; Dixie of the South 
plaintive of a lost cause; songs of the North that 
cheered march and bivouac; melodies of Jubilee 
singers and old plantation days; all the strains 
that have blended with the coarser strains of 
life, even to grandiloquent opera with familiar 
strains of Verdi and Manrico in the tower. 
These were become indistinct, one song alone 
chimed bells of memory in the temple of the 
heart; wistful strains coming from the orchestra 
like a call from the past. 

“Lights flashed out and eager faces faded into 
shadow. The white gleam of the spot waited, as 
a sun of kindness to bring blossom from the 
budding flower. 

“I leaned forward alert, astir with feeling, but 
still apprehensive. My fears dissolved quickly 
as I watched Bernice come forth with confident 
step and resolute face, her eyes conveying the 
hopeful message, ‘This time, brother, I will not 
falter. It’s our song—‘‘Golden Days.”’’ 

“Then, clear and sweet, the tender words came 
forth, freighted with feeling, rising and falling 
like liquid silver sparkling from a fount of youth, 
welling up from the illimitable depths of an 
all-seeing and all-knowing art. I marveled at 
her mastery of interpretation, the sunshine she 
revealed, hearing in whispered cadence the won- 
der-secret that inspired joy in greatest effort and 
softest expression: 

“Once in the days of golden weather, 
Days that were always fair, 
Love was the world that we walked together— 
Oh, what a love was there! 
Fresh as a flower when rains are falling, 
Pure as a child that prays, 
Once in the days beyond recalling, 
Once in the golden days. 
Once in the days beyond recalling, 
Once in the golden days. 


““As there are heights attained through the 
classics, alone, so there are tender depths reached 
only by simple melodies. She proved this as 
she swept back the years with magic, until | saw 
old scenes and faces—youth’s golden days. Her 
eyes moist with sympathy and feeling and her 
heart in tune with mine, | felt her soul singing in 
the words. Presently came deeper feeling, 
shown by the white throat pulsing bravely, the 
little bosom swelling to the ripple of the strains, 
while the frail figure stood tense, every fibre taut 
and straining. Still further probed the melody, 
until the heart chased out its false prophets, its 
gods of worldly wisdom and avarice, leaving only 
the one that ruled it first. My lips grew dry and 
hot, my heart pounded. Into the undercurrent 
of feeling went my cynic’s mask, as | thrilled 
anew at this effort born of kindness to instil 
greater inspiration in the blessed word of charity. 
I drank greedily of the melody, the warmth ting- 
ling in my blood until long-healed scars began 
to burn, as embers once more tipped with flame. 
Tense and rigid I struggled against the coaxing 
voice, but the power of that spirit was greater 
than any force I could exert, and there carre a 
time when, swallowing hard and often, | knew 
I could fight no longer. The tension snapped, 
and I leaned back in soothing relaxation as the 
floodgates opened wide and the overflow from 
my eyes streamed down my cheeks. 


“Ah! but the days brought changes after, 
Clouds in the happy skies, 
Care on the lips that curled with laughter, 
Tears in the radiant eyes; 
Parted asunder, worn with grieving, 
Wearily each one prays, 
Ah! for the days beyond retrieving, 
Ah! for the golden days. 
Ah! for the days beyond retrieving, 
Ah! for the golden days.” 


“Then the lights flared up and there came a 
storm of applause growing in intensity like the 
pound of the sea on a stern and rock-bound shore. 
Bernice stood bowing in grateful acknowledg- 
ment. A shower of white envelopes was in the 
air, falling at her feet, dropping into the usher’s 
baskets like ballots of heart approval. Sud- 
denly conscious of a basket in front of me, I 
gratefully dropped my offering. 

“At this moment I saw a figure standing by the 
seat in front of me, his arm raised to throw a 
tribute on the stage. Another figure rose quickly 
beside him and grabbed the uplifted arm. In 
the brief struggle I caught the profile of the latter 
sharply silhouetted and the gleam of a threaten- 
ing revolver. He was Bernice’s mysterious visi- 
tor, the man who had taken my money. With 
an effort, the one attacked broke the other’s hold 
and moved quickly toward the exit, his antagon- 
ist in pursuit. 

‘When ushers reached the scene, both men had 
vanished. 

‘“‘My alarm increased as I looked towards the 
stage. Bernice had witnessed the struggle, 
standing rigid, fear showing.in her eyes and white 
face. Even asthe two disappeared, she made her 
final bow and was lost to sight. 

“‘Hurriedly I sought the stage entrance 

“A ten-minute wait and she came forth, her 
eyes wide with terror as she ran to me for com- 
fort. The little hand that reached mine for 
consolation was cold and trembling. 

“* *You saw it, too?’ she asked 

“T nodded. 

““*T delayed only long enough to give them 
the money,’ she said, with an evident effort to 
forget the incident. ‘There was more than a 
hundred and I’m glad, but please take me home, 
brother; I don’t feel well.’ 

“Arrived at the entrance to the Union she 
anticipated any questions by saying, ‘Be patient 
a while longer, brother. Soon | will tell you all. 
I’m unhappy because our evening was spoiled 
Good night.’ 

“It was a sorry little figure that came in next 
day. All the sunshine had faded, dark circles 
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under the eyes hinted at a fearsome and sleepless 
night, wee lines of sadness around the drooping 
mouth telling of a tear-wet pillow. That day this 
shop was a graveyard of stalking silence. 

‘*Then came another day with the little partner 
smiling as of old, her eyes sparkling, roses glowing 
in her cheeks, as though her make-believe subjects 
from the open places had visited her over night 
and crowned her Queen again. Little bits of 
‘Golden Days’ and ‘Coming Through the Corn’ 
enlivened the leisure moments and | rejoiced in 
her happiness, but wondered why she did not 
grant me her confidence. 

“At the end of the evening meal she came and 
stood by my chair, her hand resting gently on my 
shoulder. 

‘Brother Mi,’ she said softly, ‘all day I 
wanted to tell you about my returned happiness, 
but I’ve waited until now because, somehow, it 
doesn’t seem to provide for you. 

‘***The one who took your money, whose visit 
you interrupted and who made the scene at the 
concert is, | am sorry to say, my brother Jack. 
The one he quarrelled with was my sweetheart 
back home, Fred Herne. 

‘**One day after Fred and I became sweet- 
hearts he came to tell me of a new position he had 
secured, saying that when we were married | 
would have to live in the city. It was lonesome 
enough after mamma and daddy died, and the 
thought of leaving the old home, treasured things 
and friends who had been good to me, made me 
cry in protest. Then Fred got angry and left 
without saying good-by or leaving any address. 
He had been a good and faithful sweetheart, and 
I missed him dreadfully. Each day | grew more 
lonesome and often would go to my room and 
cry. Brother Jack used to come upon me during 
these crying periods and I| saw it worried him 
Then the crying spells visited me oftener, until 
Jack finally vowed he would come to the city, 
find Fred and make him pay for winning my 
affections and leaving me unhappy. |! tried to 
make him understand | was mostly at fault, but 
this only strengthened his determination. 

** "After Jack left I fretted because he had only 
a little money and I knew he was quick to anger. 
I received one letter from him, then several weeks 
passed without a word, and | decided to come here 
myself and force Jack to return. Aunty was 
cross at our vagaries, and wouldn’t give me any 
money. When | arrived at the house in Astor 
Street the landlady told me Jack had gone from 
there and had given up his room. Thinking he 
might return or | might meet him somewhere, 
| paid a week’s rent, and then realized | had only 
twenty-five cents left That was the dav | came 


in to pawn my watch. As I have since learned, 
it was the very day Jack took your money. Mi, 
you must try to forgive him! The money was 
to keep him until he found work and Fred. He 
did it all for me. He’s got a good position now 
and will bring the money when he comes tonight. 

***After that unpleasant affair Jack and Fred 
came to an understanding outside the theatre. 
Fred easily convinced Jack that he still loved me 
and wanted me back. He had seen my name in 
the advertisements of the concert and went to get 
a look at me, while Jack suspected it might fetch 
him and when he came in managed to secure a 
seat nearby. 

** ‘Last night both came to see me at the Union 
and Jack told me all he hadn’t told me that day 
I called him in while you were out buying cigars 
—when you came and surprised us. Fred was 
awfully sorry, so | forgave him. We are now 
engaged. See, he has given me this ring. They 
are coming tonight to take me back home.’ She 
stopped, her little fingers twining themselves 
nervously in my collar. 

‘** ‘Brother, I am happy,’ she resumed in a fal- 
tering tone. ‘Yet somehow there scems to be 
something left out. Isn’t it too bad happiness 
doesn’t come to everybody at once—that there 
never seems enough to go around.’ 

“Then she added, ‘I suspect deep down you 
have been laughing at me for being a silly little 
goose with sentimental notions, but just the same 
I’m going to miss all the forgotten possessions of 
the pawnshop and my patient brother who knows 
their stories.’ 

““As though she feared her feelings were being 
expressed crudely she stopped again. 

“While I groped blindly for an appropriate 
thought the street door opened and she hurried 
to meet Fred and brother Jack. 

“There were introductions. Jack begged for- 
giveness and handed me the money. ‘It’s all 
there, with every cent of interest at regular rate. 
Bernice figured it out,’ he whispered. Then, as 
he covertly passed me the revolver, ‘It’s never 
been used,’ he added, with the comment, ‘she 
doesn’t know anything about that.’ 

“Forgiveness was not easy, except when | 
looked through Bernice’s happy eyes, but the 
young men took it for granted and poured out 
fervent praise for kindness rendered and guidance 
of little sister. She was getting ready for depart- 
ure, picking up bits of girlish possessiors in desk 
and drawer. By and by I saw her stop before 
the clock. She put out a hand to take it from 
the shelf, then her face grew thoughtful and after 
some moments she turned to me in decision. 

***Brother Mi,’ she murmured, tears trailing 
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“Why that,” she will declare, ‘isn’t anything. 
It’s just my first song. I want to do things a 
whole lot better than that, you know. I have 
all kinds of themes that come to me ever so often. 
I mean to work them all out in time. I mean to 
co something really big and worthwhile.”’ 

And she will. There is not a doubt about that. 
Her very earnestness and sincerity is proof of 
that. But for a beginning—and Mildred has 
to be reminded that all the genius of the world 
has had a beginning—and most of them less 
encouraging than hers—for a beginning Mildred 
Cooke has met with a remarkable and well- 
rrerited success. 

She was born and raised in the West. Seattle 
is the city of her heart. And she is like the West 
—she lives that freedom and growing wonder of 
it. She loves the open—wide-reaching meadows 
and a far expanse of sky. She loves the laughter 
of sunlight across the brown earth. And in a 


musing mood she delights to walk into the still 
deep places of a cool wood and listen to the music 
of all the wild things—birds on the bough, and 
the quivering ecstasy of breeze-stirred leaves and 
grasses. And she loves the water—to swim with 
sure straight strokes, to sit on the sands at evening 
and watch the sun go down. I think she loves 
that most of all—unless there is one thing more— 

And that is Life. She is so keenly alive to 
the meaning and the splendor of it—to the 
beauty and the promise. She knows the joy of 
little things—a half-opened bud, dew on the 
morning grasses—the warm patter of rain on the 
fields. She has an open mind and a loving heart. 
She hears the melody of the world because she 
is awake to its meaning. She loves people. She 
has that faculty to understand them and to find 
the hidden music of their hearts. 

Her first song is lovely and sweet. Her future 
songs will grow in power and beauty, for she is 


words meant to cheer, ‘I shan’t take the clock— 
now! You might forget me toosoon. Some day 
I will return to pay you and it a visit. Will you 
promise to keep it wound, and if it strikes when 
you are near to be silent and think of me?’ 

***T promise,’ I whispered. 

“Then, face to face with the actual parting, 
all her innate tenderness welled to glorifying 
affection. She ran to me impulsively, winding 
her arms about my neck, while her cheek sought 
mine in a soothing caress like that of a little 
mother of comfort. I thrilled as I felt hot tears 
on my face, and her warm lips meeting mine for 
the first and only time. 

“It was with eyes still wet and flashing count- 
less signals that she turned toward her brother 
and her lover. The misty eyes that I called 
mine could not interpret the messages, for my 
memory flagged and | had lost the code! 

“Like one unguided in a wilderness of uncer- 
tainties, | sought the direction of. my philosophy, 
where love is spoken of in tender derision zs 
pointing the fingerpost to regions where hectic 
fevers flourish and contentment is thoroughly 
forgotten. 

“Accepting my natural part I clasped their 
harids as we stood grouped in what seemed the 
‘curtain’ of Every Drama. Well down front, 
in the footlights’ glare, the reconciled couple— 
noble leading man, beautiful star! Near by the 
wayward brother—juvenile role—now repentant 
and prosperous. Somewhat in the shadow that 
old prose, the character man. In this play he 
was a sordid pawnbroker, who had tried to be 
young; now, to the public, he had come back 
to his real liking, and was gloating over returned 
loan with interest, faith in judgment of human 
character sustained, everyone rewarded—the 
Happy Ending! 

‘‘A weariness such as I had never felt before 
possessed me as I| followed them out. An elo- 
quent glance accompanied a softly-spoken good- 
by, and then I shut the door on youth and—” 

The pawnbroker stopped abruptly, and viewed 
the dust shrouded shapes of lapsed pledges dis- 
passionately, as a tired traveler, too spent for joy, 
might view the lights of home at a journey’s end. 

“Still storming,’’ he mused, suddenly conscious 
of the rain tappings. 

Another silence followed, into which came the 
voice of the wind making murmurs of discontent. 

Tense with hope, I waited for something more, 
then realized there was nothing to add. The cold 
gray of business had crept back into his eyes and 
grim lines deepened the face that had been for 
an hour unflexed. The cathedral clock, with 
measured strokes, was chiming the hour of seven. 


Song 


going to pour into them the wonder of her ever- 
seeking, ever-growing spirit. In time she will 
do great things. She will be a new voice singing 
through this New Age. And her singing will be 
of Hope—of Faith—of the Ideal—of Love high 
lifted. 

Learn to sing her first song—and you will be 
eager and ready to sing the others yet to be. 
Radio all over the country is broadcasting it. 
You are sure to hear it at some time if you are in 
the habit of “listening in.’’ It has been sung in 
Boston and elsewhere with repeated success by 
artjsts of repute. And Mildred sits by, amazed. 
She has not quite grasped the meaning of. all this 
sudden success. 

‘“‘Why—I’ve only started,” she will say with a 
kind of wide-eyed wonder. 

Then indeed in her beginning is the radiance 
and the promise of Dawn, along the skies of 
Youth. 
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OT all the treasures of antiquity are 
N buried beneath Egypt’s shifting san@s— 

nor all the wonders of ancient civilization 
to be found in the East alone. Dr. Herbert J. 
Spinden of the Peabody Museum of Harvard 
University, lately returned to this country from 
extensive archeological research in Honduras, 
has been going to Mexico and Central America 
every year for the past twelve years, and as a 
result of his explorations and studies has become 
as familiar with the life and civilization of the 
Mayas of fifteen hundred years ago as we are 
through the pages of history with the lives of 
tke ancient Greeks and Romans. 

Dr. Spinden visualizes the Mayas as a great 
people. and traces their development from their 
tuins and graves and their buried cities just as 
Eg, ptian history is being traced from its ruins 
and its tombs. He is but one of many scientists 
wt o have been engaged in this work for Harvard 
University, to whose archeologists we are also 
indebted for much that has been discovered in 
Egypt and Assyria during the past twenty years, 
Lord Carnarvon’s discoveries in Egypt would 
not have been possible had it not been for the 
earlier work of the Harvard-Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts archeologists. 

Dr. Spinden has confined his work largely to 
the Mayas. On his graduation from Harvard 
in 1909 he wrote a thesis on the Mayas, which 
gave him at once a standing in the scientific 
world.-as a scholar on that subject and as a man 
of undoubted talent for the kind of research 
work in which he has ever since been engaged: 

From our reading of history it is difficult for us 
to realize how closely our present-day civiliza- 
tion is related to a pre-historic American civiliza- 
tion—the Maya civilization that flourished in 
parts of Mexico and Central America about the 
time when the Roman Empire dominated the 
Mediterranean countries and later when Europe 
was engulfed in the barbarism of the Dark Ages. 

It is only through the work and study of the 
archeologists that we are beginning to realize 
something of the debt we owe this Maya civili- 
zation that flourished for centuries and had run 
its course a century before the Spaniards landed 
in the New World. Maya traditions go back 
to a period more than three thousand years before 
the birth of Christ, but the actual, recorded 
actievements of Maya civilization date back 
to about 100 B. c., and did not attain highest 
development until about 500 A. p 

This Maya civilization developed a flourishing 
agriculture to which the world of today is much 
indebted; it knew more about astronomy and 
numbers than the Roman civilization, and had 
carried the arts of sculpture and architecture to 
a higher level—in some respects—than the an- 
cient Egyptians; had a hieroglyphic language 
of its own, a sacrificial religion, a government and 
a social structure that were probably equal to 
any in the old world before the birth of Christ. 
New facts are yearly being learned of this 





Maya civilization through the picks and shovels 
of the archeologists, and as the ruins are being 
uncovered it is seen that America was once the 
seat of as great a civilization as any that flour- 
ished in the Old World in ancient times. 

What happened to it? 

It is supposed that some great plague either 
wired it out or so enfeebled it that it never recov- 
ered. But the remains of its art is there for the 
museums and the green wealth it won from the 
wild countries to enrich the world. 

Dr. Spinden says: ‘“The Mayas are much closer 
to = our breakfast table or your dinner table than 
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UINS OF AN ANCIENT MAYA TEMPLE AT UXMAL, showing a well developed 
knowledge of masonry, sculpture, and the science of architecture. 


to it, you wouldn’t have very much left, and \ ou 
would find this would be a much foorer world to 
live in—as far as food is concerned. 

“Peanuts are animportant article of food today, 
so are pineapples, both of which came from the 
Mayas. This agricultural knowledge spread to 
all the Indian tribes on the Arrerican continent 
in greater or less degree, but the domestication 
and development of their various articles of food 
was the work of the Mayas. The primitive corn 
or maize grew on the highlands and tablelands, 
but it was the Mayas who domesticated this 
important food product. 
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Hidden by the 


luxuriant tropical vegetation in the almost impenetrable jungles of Honduras and Central 

America and buried beneath the sands of Mexico are hundreds, perhaps thousands of 

impressive ruins of a civilization that flourished on this continent before the beginning 
of the Christian era 


the Greeks or the Romans, and have very much 
rrore to do with the economy of our civilization 
than the Greeks or the Romans. 

“When you have your corn muffins and cocoa 
for breakfast, you are indebted to the Mayas 
for they made the essential development in 
breeding corn till it could be grown out of its 
national habitat, and they also domesticated the 
wild cocoa tree and invented the process of turn- 
ing its bitter seeds into a refreshing drink. They 
even ground in the fragrant pods of the vanilla 
or chid to give it a flavor which cannot be im- 
rroved upon. You are also indebted to the 
Mayas and the tribes which they stimulated 
with their high civilization for sweet potatoes, 
squashes, pumpkins, kidney beans, pineapples 
and many other foods. To the Colombians and 
Peruvians who were not beyond the pale of ulti- 
mate Maya influence you owe white~potatoes, 
lima beans, strawberries, and many other things. 

“The Mayas were wonderful agriculturists and 
they gave these things in domesticated form to 
the world. In fact. if you were to take from your 
table all that the Maya civilization contributed 


“When you smoke your cigarette, you can 
think of the Mayas, for the Indian civilization 
of tropical America, of which they are the out- 
standing examples, gave the world tobacco and 
the pipe, as well as the cigar and cigarette. They 
gave the world its best cotton, rubber, quinine, 
copal, Peruvian balsam, henequen and cocaine. 

“We have plenty of evidence that the Mayas 
were wonderful agriculturists. The Mayas lived 
and spread over the humid lands of Yucatan 
and the Central American countries, and their 
influence spread in every direction. They started 
in a soil favorable to the growth of a luxuriant 
vegetation and their first fight was with this 
very luxuriance, else they would have been 
overwhelmed. 

“It took organization to fight and control this 
growth in vegetation, and there is no doubt but 
the knowledge gained in this fight with nature was 
the basis of the Maya knowledge of agriculture. 
This power of organization and agricultural 
knowledge gave the Mayas their first advantage 
in development, and from this flowed all their 
subsequent accomplishments in architecture and 
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Photo from World Wide Photos 


RESIDENT HARDING’S HANDSHAKE inspires “Babe” Ruth to hit home run. 
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The King of Swat, 


after publicly shaking hands with the President in full view of 6,000 enthusiastic baseball fans, felt 
so perky that he couldn’t resist slamming the ball into the right-field stand during the third game 


the arts generally, and in government and social 
life : 
“T am belief that there 
and highly-civilized population in 
and in all the humid country south into 
Arrerica and into Colombia about the 
fifth century A. D., and for six or seven centuries 
thereafter. It had some kind of a setback about 
the fifth century, probably due to a restilence of 
presumably For a 
several hundred stagnated, 
me to life again in even more vigorous 
form, with a knowledge of metals and metallurgy 
not possessed by the earlier civilization. There 
that the Mayas knew anything 
about metals up to 600 a.p. After that metals 
such gold, platinum and lead 
They knew how to fuse metals. 
They knew little or nothing of iron. 
‘They were skillful weavers and potters and 
they were excellent 
great 


firmly of the 
very dense 
Yucatan 
Central 


was a 


sorre kind yellow fever. 


period of years it 
and then ca 


is no evidence 
as copper, silver, 
are common. 


and became 
as the ruins in Yucatan and other 
parts of Mexico prove, and in Honduras and 
several of the Central Arerican countries. They 
astronomy, 
and like most people dependent on climate and 
weather, they sun worshipers. In faet, 
the Sun Cod was one of chief But 
that was in this panthéon 
were ma a serpent 


bird 


workers in stone, 
architects, 


possessed an unusual knowledge of 
were 
their gods. 
not the 
ny gods. 


only god 
There 
god, a maize god, a 


was god, a 


god of houses, a god of 
their 

system. We 
ketween the 


own 
have 
Mayan, 
ars in use 


Mayas had a 
n astronomical time 


chre mology of 
found an exact 

Aztecan Cakchi Quicl 2 
in the sixteenth century in 
All the earlier Mayan monu 
the date on which the n 
The Mayan 
knowledge of the 


ireerrent 
juel de calend 


these different places. 


ments are dated 

was erected. 
a remarkable 
movements of the planets. 
planet Venus was the basis of 


onument 


astronomers possessed 
I 


The motion of the 

a calendar. 
“Mayan hieroglyphs 

and Chinese 


resemble the 
hieroglyphs only 


Egyptian 
in being ‘sacred 


writing’ that is not based on an alphabet. The 
styles and symbols are entirely different. No 
Rosetta Stone has yet been discovered to give 
us inscriptions in more than one system of writing 
in Central America. The great use of hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions on monuments was charac- 
teristic of the earlier period of Mayan history, 
and at a later time the writing was reduced to 
books, several of which, written on both sides of 
long strips of Amatl paper, folded like Japanese 
screens, are in existence. 

“T don’t wish to convey the idea that the 
Mayas were the beginnings of all things in agri- 
culture and the arts on the American continent. 
Far from it. The idea of agriculture may have 
had several points of origin in America, but this 
does not seem likely, since maize, beans and 
squashes were common products wherever agri- 
culture was practiced. 

‘The nearest wild relative of maize, so far 
discovered, is a grass called teocentli, and the 
Mexican plateau is probably where this food 
plant came from. On the north its cultivation 
had been extended in pre-Columbus times to the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence, and on the south, 
to the mouth of the Rio dela Plata. There is no 
doubt that agriculture began in the arid high- 
lands of Mexico and Central America. 

‘The early sculptures of the Mayas are re- 
markable in that they were done before there 
was any knowledge of metals and by means of 
stone implements and sand. The stones were 
cut and fitted in this way. They used a rubble 
filling in their walls with a stone facing on which 
were their sculptures. They also used a cement 
made from limestone. The stone they used 
their sculptures and architecture generally was 
a soft tufa of volcanic origin which is abundant 
in Yucatan. 

‘The Mayas were pyramid builders, but their 
pyramids differed from the Egyptian in that 
they were used as the bases for temples. The 
ruins at Copan in Honduras, at Chichen Itza in 
Yucatan, at Mitla in Mexico, at Sayil, Uxmal, 
Tikal, Quirigua and Palenque, are among the 


most impressive and magnificent of the Maya 
civilization. i 

“There were many other cities, however, in 
which the Mayas flourished and the ruins of 
which are full of interest. The Mayas had many 
more cities than the Egyptians or the Greeks, 
And as in these latter civilizations the gods of the 
Mayas were the important features in 
sculptures and decorations.” 


their 


The E istory of the Express is the History of 
Business Expansion 
HERE is something personal in the American 
Railway Express service. It is a door-to- 
door delivery and meets the demand for emer- 
gency dispatch. The history of the organization 
is one of personalities. Few people realize the 
vastness and immensity of express operations in 
tre *United States. It covers over a quarter 
million miles of railroads, besides a large mileage 
in Canada and Alaska. The express charges for 
a single year amount to more than three hundred 
million dollars. The express service is increasing 
in spite of the inroads of parcel post built upon 
express ideas, for of the express a particular 
service is demanded. 

The American Railway Express Company 
issue more way bills every day of the year than 
all the railroads combined. The average value 
of the express cargo handled in New York every 
day is over fifteen million dollars. Over eighteen 
exclusive express trains, consisting of between 
three hundred and four hundred cars, are re- 
quired to take care of the New York City 
business every night. The express operations 
cover a nation-wide scope and it is a man-power 
machine because its efficiency is determined by 
the training and responsibility of the individual 
worker. 

An emergency transportation system of such a 
personal and elastic nature can meet the needs 
of almost any critical situation and keep the 
industrial wheels going such as nothing else in 
the country. Altogether, the American Railway 
Express service has become a trustworthy com- 
mercial barometer, and is now making a test of 
air service that indicates the aggressiveness and 
alertness that anticipates the needs and growth 
of the country, as did the Pony Express and 
special express service begun in New England 
long years ago. 

This summary of the development of the ex- 
press service was covered in an address of Robert 
E. M. Cowie, Vice-President of the American 
Railway Express Company, a man whose entire 
life has been devoted to this work with the loy- 
alty and devotion of his Scotch forebears. He 
is well qualified to speak for the development 
of a vital factor in the commercial development 
of the country. 

Robert Cowie started in the express business 
in 1883, as an office boy in the superintendent’s 
office of the American Express Company 
Cleveland, Ohio. The young man showed such 
aptitude for his duties and so much energy and 
interest in his work that he was soon advanced 
to a responsible position. 

In 1886 he was made secretary to the General 
Superintendent of the Southwestern Division 
of the express company at Cleveland. Four 
years later he was transferred to Chicago to 
become the secretary to Mr. Antisdel, the General 
Manager in that city. When the latter became 
Vice-President and General Manager, Mr. 
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OBERT E. M. COWIE, Vice-President of the 
Eastern Department of the American Railway 
Express Company, has grown up in the express busi- 
ness, and has taken an active interest in all phases 
of the transportation problems of the country. Asa 
man, with a practical viewpoint, he has won a wide 
reputation as a speaker on that subject 


Cowie’s responsibilities were enlarged in the role 
f assistant. 

In 1906 Mr. Cowie assumed a more important 
position as Assistant General Manager of the 
Western Department of the American Express, 
and in 1910 becarre Manager of the Central 
Department. Sometime later that year he 
issumed the managership of the Pacific Depart- 
rent. 

Called to New York in 1914, Mr. Cowie be- 
ame Vice-President and General Manager, in 
harge of the eastern lines of the express com- 
pany, and served in that capacity until July 1. 
1918, when the American Express, together with 
the other express companies of the country, re- 
tired from active operation and left the field to 
the American Railway Express Company, which 
had been formed at the request of the Director- 
eneral of the Railroads, to handle the express 
usiness on the railroads then under Govern- 
rent control. 

In charge of express operations in the East, as 
Vice-President of the Eastern Department of the 
American Railway Express, with headquarters 
t New York, Mr. Cowie has taken an active 
nterest in all phases of the transportation prob- 
ems of the country and has won a wide reputation 
Saspeaker. With the practical viewpoint of a 
man on the firing line, Mr. Cowie in a recent 
Idress struck the keynote of the situation and 
reshadowed the business revival and wave of 
prosperity appearing in 1923. 

“If the users of transportation will stop to 
msider the difficulties that have confronted the 
arriers for years past and are still prevalent to a 
greater or less extent, especially in the more con- 





gested sections of the country, they will realize 
that the transportation companies are entitled to 
the forbearance of the shipping public, until such 
time as it may be possible for them to get their 
heads above water. 

“In the transportation business, we are apply- 
ing in a practical manner the Coué treatment. 
‘Day by day, in every way, the transportation 
situation is growing better and better.’ As the 
express business is a trustworthy commercial 
barometer, we can read from the volume of 
traffic moving to and from certain sections of the 
country a distinct upward trend. If widespread 
prosperity has not yet actually arrived, our 
barometer shows that it is not far off. 

“Beyond a doubt, the things most needed to 
encourage this return to healthy prosperity and 
to insure a continuation of it thereafter, are cool- 
headedness, cheerful outlook and confidence in 
the future, and, incidentally, in the recuperative 
powers of the transportation system of the 
country.” 





Survival of the Public Forum Evidenced in 
the Development of Chautauqua 


"THE spirit of forum days survives in the 

greatest Republic in history. Interest in- 
creases in the discussion of public questions, and 
the value of the “Chautauqua” is emphasized in 
the popular discussion of affairs, national and 
international. While it is more or less a lecture 
course, wholesome entertainment for the people 
in these glorious outdoor 
days of summer time, it is 
making the public forum 
something more than a place 
for political bouts. 

Mr. Arthur C. Coit, presi- 
dent of the Coit-Alber Chau- 
tauqua, in touring England 
found a great deal of inter- 
est in the Chautauquas as 
an American institution. As 
English speakers were a pop- 
ular attraction in America, 
so he believed American 
speakers would be in Eng- 
land. The idea was slow in 
taking root, for the English- 
man still clings to traditions. 

Chautauqua service has 
extended overseas, to New 
Zealand, Australia and west- 
ern Canada. The idea of 
Chautauquas was cordially 
endorsed by former Premier 
Lloyd George and the Right 
Honorable A. J. Balfour The 
system has helped to elimi- 
nate undesirable amusements 
and attracted public thought 
to wholesome ideals, with 
music and messages that are 
not soon. forgotten, and do 
much toward moulding a 
helpful, cohesive public 
sentiment. 

Arthur Coit was born in 
Ohio and therefore has a le 
gitimate right to be proud 
of hailing from the State of 
Presidents. He attended 
Buchtel College and gradu- 
ated as the youngest mem- 
ber of his class. During his 


eminent figure in Chautauqua work the world over. 






college years he built a photograph wagon and 
with a pony and a full-sized horse started on 
his first tour. 

Later he was secretary of the firm of Fowler & 
Slater, Cleveland photographic supply dealers. 
Two years later he started photo-enlarging and 
a lantern-slide-making business of his own. This 
naturally evolved into a lecture field, and before 
he knew it, he was arranging entertainments, 
illustrated by lantern slides, throughout Ohio, 
and established the Buckeye Lecture 
Then the nation became his field. 

In 1904 the Coit Lyceum Bureau was incorpo- 
rated and Dr. Knight’s student in photography at 
Buchtel College blossomed into an eminent figure 
in Chautauqua work the world over. During the 
war he was active in the educational division of 
the Y. M.C. A. overseas, where his ability, opti- 
mism, initiative and good humor enabled him to 
render efficient service to the troops. 

The farmer lad of Mantua, Ohio, has become 
an important factor in the educational work of 
the world, and the Coit Lyceum Bureau and 
Coit-Alber Chautauquas have become an institu- 
tion. The jovial and friendly manner of Arthur 
Coit is just the sort to keep temperamental, high- 
strung orators and artists in tune for their work. 

Mr. Coit is head of bureaus in Chicago, To- 
ronto, Boston, Pittsburg, as well as Cleveland. 
These with The Alkabest Lyceum Bureau of 
Atlanta, Dixie Lyceum Bureau of Dallas, Elli- 
son-White Lyceum and Chautauqua systems of 
Portland and Calgary, form the largest system 
in the world in point of territory covered and 
volume of business done. 


sureau. 
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|. gpecven C. COIT, President of the Coit-Alber Chautauqua, is an 


This service 


has extended even to New Zealand, Australia and Western Canada, and 
has helped greatly to eliminate undesirable amusements by attracting 
public thought to wholesome ideals and moulding a helpful public 
sentiment 
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Creates Confections for Connoisseurs 


There are chocolates and chocolates—but Burbank creates 
chocolate confections fit for Kings, and American Queens 


IKE all human beings the world over, | 
find that my sweet tooth persists in making 
itself known from time to time, and I have 

to dive into my pocketbook in order to satisfy that 
longing for “something good.” And though it 
be my last quarter, there is never a pang of regret 
at the parting when “‘Sweets are my reward,” 

One night as I hurried homeward, after 6ne of 
those days which it is most pleasant to forget, I 
decided to console myself through the evening 
with a box of chocolates and a good book. €o I 
stopped to make a purchase and hurried on. 
An hour later, with dinner a thing of the past 
and the cosy fire and a comfortable evening a 
thing of the future, I opened my neatly-wrapred 
package and settled down to enjoy the contents 

and to read. Just one bite into those choco 
made me sit up and take notice. They 
were like nothing in chocolates that I had ever 
eaten before. They not only melted in the 
mouth, but into the heart. They were not only 
good—but they made me feel good. I felt the 
satisfaction of having struck a good bargain, 
though when I had gone into the store to do my 
buying, I had been in no mood to make a wise 
selection, but had left that to the saleslady and 
a kindly Fate. 
justice. 


lates 


Both had more than done me 


As I munched on my second—or maybe it was 
my fourth—delightful morsel, I took a good look 
at the box in which my sweet fortune had come. 
Now, a box is to chocolates what a cover is to a 
book. You can tell pretty much by the outside 
just what you are in for. That’s why I make it 
a point never to buy an offering in candy that is 
all done up in pink ribbons with a highly colored 
and smiling lady thrown in. Experience has 
taught me that most often I am merely paying 
for the box. Of course this rule does not always 
hold true, especially around Christmas and at 
St. Valentine’s day—but I find it a pretty safe 
rule. So I rarely go by externals. Now, this 
box in my hand was everything an artistic—and 
polite box—should be. It was of plain buff color 
and had been neatly tied by a narrow gold cord. 
And on the cover was printed nothing more than 
this 

BURBANK’S 
A CREATION IN CHOCOLATES 
Nothing more was needed. 


story. 


That told a whole 
and style, to say 
And the packing of that box 
was a revelation of what thought and effort can 
do. Just as you can always get the atmosphere 
of a home in the entrance hall, so can you tell the 
value of candy by its packing. In this case the 
packing was a thing of perfection 

Needless to add, I had a most enjoyable even- 


ing. 


Here was simplicity 
nothing of quality. 


And I made a resolve which one day soon 
after I was able to carry out. I presented myself 
at the office of The Burbank Chocolate Com- 
pany, of Boston. It was not one of those big, 
cluttered offices, but small and quiet and restful. 











Photo copyright by Bachrach 


RUSSELL BURBANK, creator of Burbank’s 

« Chocolates, an achievement in fine confec- 

tions. Besides tickling the sweet tooth of a multi- 

tude of candy lovers, he is the President of the Pay- 

son Park Community Association and an amateur 
actor and coach of pronounced ability 


Two joung ladies worked at their typewriters, 
and at a nearby Cesk a young man fored over 
some parers. One of the stenographers rose to 
ask tre my errand. 

“T would like to see Mr. Burbank.” 

She invited me to sit down. Mr. Burbank 
was busy, but would be glad to speak with me 
in a very few minutes. I was more than willing 
to wait. I liked this office. One felt the serious 
purpose of its three workers. I used some of my 
spare time in studying the young man. I liked 
the way he kept his mind right on the task before 
him. There was no dallying or indecision to his 
method of working. Even as I watched him, he 
made me feel a certain interest in whatever he 
might be doing. There was no doubting his own 
interest. I made up my mind to congratulate 
Mr. Burbank on his efficient office staff while I 
praised his product. 

Presently the earnest young gentleman put 
away his work and came over to my chair. 

“You were wanting to see me?”’ he asked. 

“T would like to see Mr. Burbank,” I corrected 
him. 

Then he smiled at me. 
he said modestly. 

I do not remember how I managed to cover 


“T am Mr. Burbank,” 


my surprise. One did not expect so young a 
chap to be the manufacturer of chocolates such 
as I had tasted. For they had tasted of experi- 
ence and a long success in the process of candy 
making. I am sure I made my demand with 
much confusion. 

“T would like very much to see your factory, 
Mr. Burbank. I have enjoyed your output— 
an&I would like very much—well—to see how 
yq@: do it.” 

“Certainly.”” There was not a moment’s hesi- 
tation to his reply. ‘‘We are always glad to 
have visitors.”’ 

Then we made a tour of inspection. The 
factory is not large, but it certainly is spotless. 
And more—I felt the happy co-operation of 
every worker in the place. There was no speed- 
ing up of activity in the presence of “‘the boss.” 
In fact I wondered who was really the head of 
this concern after all, as I watched Russell Bur- 
bank step aside to speak with two of his men who 
stirred at the contents of a huge kettle, for in his 
attitude there was that suggestion of one worker 
speaking with another. Then I was shown the 
big crock in which the cream centers were beaten 
to lightness. The machinery was not in use, 
but washed and ready for the next time. And I 
must say it fairly shone of preparedness. I men- 
tioned this. 

“The sanitation of our factory is under the 
direct supervision of a food chemist,” Mr. Bur- 
bank said. ‘We have pride in the cleanliness of 
our plant. We can take our candy home, know- 
ing it is cleanly and carefully made, and we sin- 
cerely hope our customers feel just as we do.” 

While we wandered through the hand-dipping 
room, the drying and packing rooms, I munched 
on chocolate peppermints which had been so 
generously offered me. I have a weakness for 
just such peppermints, and these I were eating 
put the ‘“‘pep” over all the other varieties I had 
ever eaten, for real flavor and lusciousness. | 
spoke to Mr. Burbank about the true flavors of 
his product. And I dared to ask him his secret. 
He half smiled at that. 

“Our secret—yes—we have one. Our choco- 
late coating is made of exceptional cocoa beans 
finely blended, ground as fine as machines can 
grind. Our creams consist of sugar with juicy, 
succulent fruits and real honest flavors. Our 
nougatines are framed in real honey, the caramels 
are rich in heavy sweet cream. Real fruits, real 
maple sugar, real honey, real heavy cream. They 
are our real secrets.” 

We went back to the office presently and there 
I asked Mr. Burbank to tell me something about 
himself. He hesitated, for he is modest to the 
extreme. Yet he is keenly earnest and sincere 
to make his product the best that money can 
buy. 

“TI always wanted to make something,” he 
began, “‘to really create some worthwhile thing. 
Very early I decided on candy. Perhaps candy 
doesn’t sound to you as a possible artistic thing 

Continued on page 43 
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REENWICH VILLAGE! What magic in 
(; the name! What a mecca of interest for 
all tourists whose travels take them to 
little old New York, the city of a million marvels. 
To outsiders Green- 
wich Village is mys- 
tery, excitement, ro- 
mance. They delight 
to prowl the narrow 
crooked streets, to 
glance surreptitiously 
after the bobbed hair 
maidens and dreamy 
eyed youths who fre- 
quent its byways. 
They find enchantment 
there, when the dusk 
has fallen, when the 
streets are wrapped in 
an eerie gloom, when 
lurid lights gleam from 
its countless cafes and 
coffee houses. And 
every night these num- 
berless eating places 
are crowded with 
inquisitive, pleasure- 
seeking human beings, 
whocome to be amused 
and thrilled and lifted 
from the monotony of 
existence. In the Vil- 
lage they seek the fantastical and the unreal. 
And because they seek, they find it in the dim 
corners, the flicker of candle light, the drift of 
haunting music, the low murmur of voices, the 
white haze of ever-rising smoke. 

The visitor has created a Greenwich Village 
to his own liking. They seek it in a tingling 
anticipation and after—well they speak about it 
at home, in nothing less 
than—a whisper. I 
know—because I was 
long merely ‘‘an out- 
sider.” I sought the 
sensational there, and I 
found it. That is one 
thing about the Village 
—it never disappoints. 
Your picture of it is 
sure to develop into a 
reality. This is one 
place where you can 
depend on the power of 
your imagination. For 
the Village is generous, 
it will give you pretty 
much what you ask. 

One night—and I had 
gone over to New York 
on a brief trip, even as 
you have gone countless times—one night Edna 
said to me: “I want you to meet me to-night 
at the Vagabondia.”’ 





Art Young 


Julie Brown 


Vagabonds All 





W ho has not heard of Greenwich Village—that 
Bohemian locality where the brightest wits and 


the thinnest pocketbooks go hand in hand ? 


By THEODOCIA PEARCE 


Now Edna is my best pal, and I can always 
rely upon her for something interesting. Always 
when she makes such a suggestion, I am all eager 
attention at once. 

“The Vagabondia” I echoed. 
the world is that?” 

“Tt’s a little coffee house” she told me, ‘‘down 
in Greenwich Village.” 

“Oh—Greenwich Village,” I reiterated with 
no small measure of concern, for I thought I 
knew the Village, ‘‘and where is this spooky 
place?”’ For in my conception, it simply had to 
be spooky. 

“Take a bus to Washington Square,’ Edna 
directed me, ‘follow your nose along the south 
side and to the right. After two blocks you will 
come to Macdougall Street. Well, the Vaga- 
bondia is just around the corner and down in a 
cellar.” 

I shuddered politely. In a cellar! Of course 
it would have to be in a cellar to be in the Village 
at all. I thought I knew! 

“You'll love it,’”’ Edna went right along, ‘‘and 
I want you to meet some of the people tkere. 
I’ll look for you any time after eight.” 

Of course there was nothing to do but to 
go. I wasn’t so eager as you might suppose. 
Possibly my imagination was not in very good 
working order and I could not just fancy the 
place on this particular night. I thought I pre- 
ferred something rerfectly safe and sane. But 
nevertheless I 
went. I found 
the cellar entry 
with its swing- 
ing Vagabondia 
sign, and down 
the little flight 
of steps I went 
skeptically to 
what awaited. 

And _ stepping 
in—well, I find 
it hard toexplain 
—but suddenly I felt as though I were being 
greeted by an old friend, shaken warmly by the 
hand—and made welcome. The one big room 
was bright with firelight and candles and yellow 
spring flowers smiling from the tables. Right 
at once I liked it in spite of myself. The place 
was filled with—folks+that is what I really 
want to call them—some sitting about the fire, 
a group playing cards in a far corner, a chap 
poring over a book, another strumming on a 
guitar, two girls sipping tea from bright green 
cups, another stroking the kitten in her lap. A 
moment I stood in the doorway, looking on. 
There was nothing hectic or unreal about this 
picture before me. It was homey and cheerful 
and inviting. I was glad I came. A moment, 
and Edna espied me. Then everything began 


“And what in 





“Major” 


at once. There was a regular round of intro- 
ductions, it was—‘‘rreet Sted, and Dave, and 
Julie and Dorothy.”’ 

With every handshake there was that Guick 
response of friend 
liness, of warmth 
and color and the 
bright glowing of 









things. I was 
settled down ke- 


side Sted. 
We began 
to talk 
Coué, a 
new play, 
did I like movies? 
And before I knew 
it, Sted was kill’ng 
his first bear for 
me. I think he 
has killed that 
bear a hundred 
times or more. 
And each time ke 
does it better than 
the last. Julie 
eliged near to lis- 
ten, and mayte to 
correct him on a 
point that she knew ke had missed by mistake. 
With the bear stiff in death, Sted got up to put 
on fresh wood and left me to the pleasant con-- 
panionship of Julie—Julie Brown herself. Ske 
does the most beautiful silhouette work of any- 
one I know. She had some of it with her and 
we talked it over together. But more than that, 
Julie had been in France right through the war. 
She knows enough of human experiences to fill a 
dozen books. [like 
to listen to her talk 
—she made me 
“see” so many 
things. She made 
me understand. 
Edna called Julie 
away, and there was 
Dorothy with her 
bright blue eyes and 
soft golden curls, to 
fill the gap. She 
settled down beside 
me as though we 
were old friends. 
That’s Dorothy. 
She’s so dear and 
chummy, right from 
the beginning. I 
wanted to know 
something about 
her. 
“Tell me what 
you do?” I asked, “It’s sure to be interesting.” 
“Sh—sh—” Dorothy made it a warning. 
“It’s a secret. Rut some morning if you'll 
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come with me, I'll take you to see a very won- 
derful dancing class under a Russian master. 
That’s what I am studying.” 

And I knew at once that with Dorothy, danc- 
ing would ke the frolic 
of winds in open places, 
the leaping spray of the 

beauty and 
movement of poetry. 

After a bit I talked 

with books 


sea, the 


Dave 
mostly, for he was read- 
ing one, “Crock of 
Gold,” I think it 
and he turned the leaves 
to share 
lovely passages with me. 
Oh, we had countless 
mutual friends in kooks, 


was, 


sorre of its 


and it was glorious, just 

sitting there and saying 

how much they meant 

Dave is that kind 
of reader for which real 
books are made. 

Edna came to us presently 

“T want meet Katherine,”’ 
‘Katherine runs this place.” 

And so I met Katherine. 

‘I’ve been out in the kitchen,” she explained 
at once, “toasting muffins and making choco- 
late. This is a busy night for me. I am so 
glad you came down.” 

And just looking at Katherine—Katherine of 
the curly bobbed hair, the steady blue eyes, the 
sweet-toned voice and the earnestness of welcome 

well it made me more than glad myself. Here 
was a personality I was pleased to touch, mis- 
tress of a little world I was happy to find. She 
could not stay with me long. Duties called her 
but I watched her moving among the 
others bright and happy and considerate to all, 
watched her with something of a growing wonder. 

All of us together—we had a sing about the 
crackling fire, with Sted picking out the melo- 


Rose O' Neill to us. 


you to she said. 


away, 


dies for us. It was indeed the magic of music 
running from one to the other. 

“Come and see me some afternoon,’”’ Kather- 
ine begged me as I made ready to leave. “I am 
not so busy then sometimes, and we can have a 
talk. I open the place at three.” 

I rode home in the subway with Edna jn a 
lifted magic. 


“Well, how did you like it?” she asked. 





“Like it,’ I cried, “Oh, it is the friendliest 
place in all of New York. I loveit! Iam going 
again and again.” 

And I did. One afternoon I went down just 
to see Katherine. It was a day of bleak gloom 
and I fancied we would have a quiet hour to 
ourselves. Nor was I wrong. Katherine made 
coffee for us, and we settled down before the fire. 

“Tell me about this place,” I urged her. 

“T’ve always loved people,’ she began, “‘I love 
to bring them together, and help them to find 
new interests in everything. Most of the places 
in the Village are to dine and dance in. I 
wanted a glace where a friend might meet a 
friend. I wanted a big living room for all those 
in this great city who have not living rooms of 
their own. A hall bedroom isn’t a real living 
room, you know. And so I began The Vaga- 
bondia—a home place for vagabonds. It isn’t 
a dining place. I'll serve you tea or coffee or 
chocolate—toasted muffins, sandwiches—or you 
can have a big slice of chocolate layer cake if 
you wish. And if you don’t wish it, you can 
have the warm light of the fire, the company of 
any kook on the shelves, or the pleasant chatter 
of merry vagabonds. And above all, to those 
who are lonely, and away from home, to those 
who come at night to explore, and return to 
homes, I give my welcome.” 

And she does. Why, even The Prisoner of 
Zenda and Cleopatra, the two kittens about 
the place, will jump into your lap and purr their 
pleasure in your company. 

Many and many were the delighful evenings 
I spent there. Often famous folks would drop 
in, and forget for a while that they were famous 

Rose O’Neill, bringing the laughing wisdom of 
countless Kewpies with her, Tony Sarg moving 
his clever pencil to sketch on the back of a stray 
envelope or calendar, Violet Hemming to relax 
a bit from her theatrical duties, Eugene Bagger, 
author of “Eminent Europeans,” to relate many 
a thrilling adventure which has not gone into 
his books, Molla Mallory to talk to us of tennis, 
Art Young, the cartoonist, and Papini the artist. 
And many come there who need no fame other 
than being themselves. Whether they belong 
to the family, those of the vagabonds who come 
night after night, or whether they stop for an 


“Mew” 











evening of delight and adventure “‘in the Village” 
they are a happy splendid lot to behold. 

About this fireside, I have found the Village, 
the real Village, in spite of all that has keen said 
for and against it. Indeed it is true, that what 
you seek in the Village, you are apt to find. But 
if you come to it with your dreams and your 
hopes, you will find other dreams and hopes 
waiting to welcome you; if you come seeking for 
something that is fine and true in human beings. 
something of struggle for ideals and the brave 
fire of achievement, you will find it. The Village 
is not all sinister shadow, and free love, and 
murky atmosphere as many would have you 
believe it. If you desire an evening there that 
can be a delight and an inspiration, you have 
only to seek out the little coffee house on Mac- 
dougall Street and it is there waiting for you. 
As a visitor you will find a welcome, as a regular 
Vagabond you will 
find a happiness and 
a treasure. 

For the Vagabondia 
is of the kind of success 
which shines afar. 

And the secret of its 
success is in the sweet 
happy spirit of Kath- 
erine Hawthorne, who 
has chosen this way to 
make of her living, a 
brighter life for count- 
less others. She is al- 
ways there to welcome 
and to serve. She will 
sit beside you in an 
idle hour, listening to 
all you may say in that 
wise silence, helping 
you with her under- 
standing, and in her 
you can feel that 
beauty of a trusted 
friend. For it is indeed her 
realization— 

To live in a house by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man. 


Katherine 
Hawthorne 


ideal—and_ ker 


She would rather give you an hour of happiness 
than do anything else I know. 

Everyone loves Katherine Hawthorne. To 
me she is the brightness of spring flowers, the 
beauty of hilltops at dusk, the sparkle of meadow 
brooks, and the endless inspiration of a true 
courageous spirit. 
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Joseph Conrad—Interpreter of the Sea 





The breath of Old Ocean itself is in his books, and the surge of 


its mighty waters. 





GAIN the Sea has given to the world a 
A master mind of letters. Joseph Conrad, 
as we know him by his books—Josef 
Korzeniowski as he was known in his native 
Poland—acclaimed as one of the foremost writers 
of English prose today, ‘“‘went down to the sea 
in ships” for more than twenty years, sailed upon 
the seven seas, and rose to be a master in the 
British merchant marine before Literature 
claimed him as her own. 

His mind and consciousness are steeped and 
saturated with the mystery and majesty of the 
sea. The physical vision of the landsman is 
conscribed by man-made things; the physical 
vision of the seaman reaches to the wide horizon 

his spiritual vision overleaps the boundaries 
of time and space and comprehends the essence 
of eternal things. So with Conrad—marked 
with the visible impress of Old Ocean’s strife- 
spiritually he stands apart, interpreter of Nature’s 
vast phenomena of the deep. 

Born of that ancient and romantic race whose 
tragic history reaches back to the 4th Century, 
whose sorrows and misfortunes have been the 
theme of song and poem, tale and story since 
modern literature was young, renowned in 
mediaeval history as the sole champion of Chris- 
tendom against the Turks. Conrad—dreamer of 
dreams and watcher of visions—puts the very 
soul of Romance upon the printed page for men 
to read. 

To many of his readers, knowing that when he 
first set foot upon English soil he knew not a word 
of the English language, it seems a sheer marvel 
that he should be able in that strange tongue so 
to express the finest shades of thought and 
feeling, so to paint with its cold, bare words on 
the printed page those colorful pictures of life 
that lift us out of our every day surroundings 
and sit us down as wondering, awed spectators 
of thrilling dramas. 

But the marvel lessens when we recall that 
Polish literature antedates that of England itself; 
that the Polish language surpasses almost all 
other Slavonic tongues in euphony and flexibility; 
that the Pole is born a poet and a dreamer; and 
so, that Conrad has a background of language, 
literature and exalted national consciousness 
such as few great writers in the world can boast. 

Romantic, tragic Polska—land of unprece- 
dented misfortunes—the nation that has given 
to the world great patriots such as Kosciusco, 
great musicians such as Paderewski, great writers 
such as Conrad—has brought forth also an 
immense number of poets, patriots, writers and 
musicians whose names, while strange to us of the 
Western hemisphere, are writ in golden letters 
on the roll of honor of the world. 

Conrad walks then with a distinguished com- 
pany, and in fulfilling his manifest destiny, by 
mere accident uses as his medium of expression 
that crude and uncouth language that he learned 
upon the sea. The words are the words of Al- 
bion—but the brain is the brain of Polska. 


By MAITLAND LEROY 
OSBORNE 


The Pole is essentially a mystic—he projects 
his sensibilities beyond the narrow bounds that 
prescribe the spiritual attitude of those who are 
born to the English tongue. The inhibitions of 
the Anglo-Saxon race—the cold and clammy self- 
restraint that marks the works of even the most 
inspired of English writers—have no hold on the 
mentality and spiritual vision of such seers as 
Joseph Conrad. 

The heavens open to their view, and the eter- 
nal verities of existence beat upon their con- 
sciousness as old ocean’s waves beat upon a wind- 
swept shore. Their heartstrings vibrate to the 
magic touch of the Great Harpist so poignantly 
that they must perforce pour out their souls in 
song, in music, in poetry or prose. 

The sea claimed Conrad while he was yet a 
youth. Some it brutalizes—others it ennobles. 
To those who comprehend its 
mystery, its might, its restless- 
ness, its calm: the majesty and 
awe of it sink in and in and 
become an inalienable part of 
their existence. So it was with 
Conrad. In the silent watches 
of the night, alone with God 
upon the face of the great 
waters, his soul became enrap- 
tured with the mystery of the 
universe. The myriad voices of 
the sea spoke to him as with the 
tongues of angels. The tides 
that flow in their predestined 
courses, no less than the slender 
needle of the mariner’s compass 
that points ever to the pole, 
taught him to recognize the im- 
mutable, the never-changing, 
laws of Nature. The starry 
firmament, aglow with a million 
sparkling jewels, drew his awed 
gaze to the arching heavens, and 
led his inquiring mind to specu- 
late upon the infinity of space. 

For twenty years he trod the 
decks of those white-winged 
rovers of the sea that since the 
days of Egypt’s glory have car- 
ried on the commerce of the 
world. And in that time he saw 
strange lands—sailed upon 
strange seas, and came to know 
with an intimate knowledge the 
ways of life in many strange 
corners of the earth. 

But mostly it was the South 
Pacific and the East—that cen- 
ter of Life’s whirlpool where 
shattered wrecks of humanity 
sink and are seen no more. It 





By courtesy of Doubleday, Page & Co. 

OSEPH CONRAD, now for the first time a visitor to America, 

where a multitude of readers acclaim him one of the greatest 

writers in the English language, is a guest during his month’s stay 

in this country at the home of his American publisher, Mr. Frank 
Doubleday, at Mamaroneck, New York 


This one-time sailor before the mast with his 
seer’s vision reveals to us the inner secrets of the mysterious Sea 


is of the East that he largely writes. Through 
the pages of his books they stalk—those bizarre 
figures spewed from the dens and dungeons 
of Civilization’s ragged fringe—sprung from the 
smoky fo’castles of frowsy traders—or sprawled 
on the blinding beaches of unnamed islands 
sweltering under the Equator, cursing the day 
that they were born. 

And back of it all is the restless surge of the 
resistless sea—the sea that takes the lives of men 
and molds them as it will; that makes of them 
gods or beasts—but never, once it gets its spell 
upon them, relinquishes its hold. How strong 
that hold is, Conrad shows. 

His books are a’drip with the salt sea fog, the 
tang and taste of the ocean breeze itself is between 
their covers. With pipe alight, under the glow 
of the midnight bulb, to turn their pages is to 
step aside from accustomed byways, and, for an 
enchanted hour, to roam the southern seas on the 
reeling deck of some stinking pearler and meet 
swart-visaged ruffians face to face who’d sooner 
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than take a drink of rum stick a knife -tetween 
our ribs. 

Or, as at dawn we stumble still half asleep 
up the fo’castle ladder of a fishing schooner and 
step on deck, the sun, a glowing disc of orange 
yellow no larger than the bottom of a tub, rises 
slowly above the very edge of the dead calm sea, 
the sails hang flat, the moisture drips from each 
tautened rope, and on the encircling horizon 
that hems us in there is no sign of life, no wisp 
of smoke, no faintest gleam of distant sail, no 
cloud even of fleecy white floating between us and 
the vast blue arch that defines the world in which 
we stand alone—pigmy figures on a floating 
plank, adrift in the midst of that great mystery 
that we call the sea—opprest with a sense of our 
own littleness—abashed to stand thus alone in the 
sight of God. 

Conrad makes us see and feel these things, 
makes us forget for the nonce that we are but 
poor commonplace specimens of humanity, tread- 
ing each our own little treadmill of monotony— 
sweeps aside with a few deft strokes of his magic 
pen the trammels of time and space, transports 
us to far strange corners of the world to become 
onlookers at Life’s raw drama—makes us forget 
the conventions that hedge us in, and sets our 
sluggish pulses beating to a quicker tempo. 

* * * 


HERE is a beauty of construction, a perfec- 

tion of detail, a vividness of narration 
displayed in Conrad’s tales that few writers of 
this or of any other generation have approacked. 
He has a superb mastery of words. He paints 
with them pictures that have the actuality of 
form and color. This, from ‘‘Youth,”’ where ke 
describes the escape from the burning ship, for 
sheer imagery stands alone as an illuminative 
example of what a master of his trade can do 
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“I have known the East’s fascinations 
since; I have seen the mysterious shores, 
the still water, the lands of brown nations, 
where a stealthy Nemesis lies in wait, pur- 
sues, overtakes so many of the conquering 
race, who are proud of their wisdom, of their 
knowledge, of their strength. But for me 
all the East is contained in that vision of 
my youth. It is all in that moment when I 
opened my young eyes on it. I came upon 
it from a tussle with the sea—and I was 
young—and I saw it looking at me. And 
this is all that is left of it! Only a moment; 
a moment of strength, of romance, of glamour 
—of youth! ...A flick of sunshine upon 
a strange shore, the time to remember, the 
time for a sigh and—goodby!—Night— 
Goodby. ... 

“Ah! The good old time. Youth and the 
sea. Glamour and the sea! The good, 
strong sea, the salt, bitter sea, that could 
whisper to you and roar at you and knock 
the breath out of you. 

“By all that’s wonderful, it is the sea, I 
believe, the sea itself—or is it youth alone? 
Who can tell? But you here—you all had 
something out of life; money, love—what- 
ever one gets on shore—and, tell me, wasn’t 
that the best time, that time when we were 
young at sea, young and had nothing, on the 
sea that gave nothing, except hard knocks— 
and sometimes a chance to feel your strength 
—that only what you all regret? 

“And we all nodded at him: the man of 
finance, the man of accounts, the man of law, 
we all nodded at him over the polished table 
that, like a still sheet of brown water, re- 
flected our faces, lined, wrinkled; our faces 
marked by toil, by deceptions, by success, 
by love; our weary eyes looking still, looking 
always, looking anxiously for something out 
of life, that while it is expected is already 
gone—has passed unseen, in a sigh, in a 
flash—together with the strength, with the 
romance of illusions.” 

—From “Youth.” 











with so unfeeling and cold a medium as the 
English language: 

“Between the darkness of earth and heaven 
she was burning fiercely upon a disc of purple sea 
shot by the blood-red play of gleams; upon a disc 
of water glittering and sinister. A high, clear 
flame, an immense and lonely flame, ascenced 
from the ocean, and from its summit the black 
smoke poured continuously at the sky. She 
burned furiously, mournful and imposing like a 
funeral pile kindled in the night, surrounded by 
the sea, watched over by the stars. A magnifi- 
cent death had come like a grace, like a gift, like 
a reward to that old ship at the end of her lahko- 
rious days. The surrender of her weary ghost 
to the keeping of the stars and sea was stirring 
like the sight of a glorious triumph. The masts 
fell just before daybreak, and for a moment there 
was a burst and turmoil of sparks that seeme1 
to fill with flying fire the night, patient and watch- 
ful, the vast night lying silent upon the sea. 
At daylight she was only a charred shell floating 
stil] under a cloud of smoke and bearing a glowing 
mass of coal within.” 

To say of a man who can write like that, that 
he is a great writer, is sheer banality. 

“Youth” itself is perhaps the greatest narra- 
tive ever penned in that conglomerate of bastard 
tongues that we call the English language. In it 
Conrad rises to supreme heights. There is in it 
a sublimity of conception, a gripping certitude of 
finality that sets it aside at once from all com- 
parison. It stands by itself alone, a compelling 
human document—aglow with the beauty and 
the wonder of Life, sublime with the mystery and 
the majesty of Death. 

To have written this—this story alone, out of 
all the thousands—the hundreds of thousands— 
of stories that have been written, should he 
enough to make his fame secure. 


Advertising Bridging the Seven Seas 


Continued from page 20 


As Managing Director of the Lever 
Advertising interests, he has the difficult task 
of producing individual selling publicity for a 
thousand separate lines divided into about ten 
sections, the members of which are identical in 
nature and differ only in name. A great up- 
holder of conventions. 


country. 


W. S. CRAWFORD (Wullie) 

Earnest, enthusiastic and determined. After 
meeting him one realizes that the connection be- 
tween preaching and advertising is not so remote 
as might have been supposed. Must be some- 
what psychic, as half an hour before delivering a 
speech he goes into a trance, from which he does 
not emerge until the conclusion of his effort. 
Deported from Scotland, having been found 
guilty on the charge of getting the better of an 
Aberdonian in a business deal. Motto ‘“For- 
ward.” 


C. HAROLD VERNON 

One of the world’s workers. As serious-minded 
and deliberate as his Christian name is frivolous. 
A man it is almost impossible to caricature ver- 
bally, as he carefully smothers anything that 
might develop into a mannerism. In other 
words, about him there are no pegs upon which 
one can hang excuses for a bit of cheek! Has 


taken upon his shoulders the bulk of the actual 
hard work entailed by the Convention as far as 
it has gone. Has a sense of humor, but gives one 
the impression that he is rather ashamed of it. 


* * * 


WHY I WANT THE 1924 CONVENTION 
TO BE HELD IN LONDON 
By JoHN CHESHIRE 
(Chairman of the Thirty Club) 

The invitation which the Thirty Club is issuing 
to the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World to hold their 1924 Convention in London 
is backed by the conviction that its acceptance 
would benefit both American and British inter- 
ests. It is no idle dream of an advertising en- 
thusiast that a meeting of the men who exert so 
tremendous an influence on public opinion in 
the New and the Old Worlds would be produc- 
tive of the highest good from all standpoints. 

We want this country to feel the driving force 
of American faith in advertising, and we want 
America to see London and our country through 
the eyes of its trained observers and publicists. 

It is not only London they would see. If the 
invitation is accepted, visits will be arranged to 
great industrial centers and to the famous beauty 
spots of the British Isles. There will be oppor- 


tunities for American experts in every phase of 
business to meet and confer with our greatest 
business and financial authorities. 


ORGANIZER OF VICTORY 


A Deserved Tribute to Mr. C. Harold Vernon, 
Hon. Secretary of the Thirty Club 


Mr. C. Harold Vernon, the honorary secreiary 
of the Thirty Club, is probably the youngest man 
in a prominent position in the advertising world. 
He is, however, emphatically a case of an old 
head on young shoulders. Those who have 
watched his career are convinced that Harold 
Vernon will go very far. His charming person- 
ality counts for much. It aids a man to have 4 
multitude of friends. His powers of speech are 
not inconsiderable and are developing rapicl/ 
with practice. A year or so and Sir Charles 
Higham will find in this genial young man a re! 
oratorical rival. ; 
_ But Harold Vernon’s strongest point is his 
organizing ability. Organization is his forte. 
In the careful preparation of every detail for 4 
campaign he excels. Nothing is forgotten, 
nothing neglected. Without any hurry or bustle 
he has everything done to time. He has a sound 
sense of proportion which prevents him {rom 

Continued on page 47 
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What the War Department Does 


Medical research and sanitation; colonization; road, bridge, dam and railroad 
construction; waterways and harbor improvement—these are only a few of the 
peace-time accomplishments of the United States War Department 


Being the substance of an address delivered by 


TRANGE as it may seem, it is a fact that 
~ the average American knows very little 
about his own Government. He is too busy 
with his everyday affairs to give much attention 
to its activities. He knows that it is divided into 
three branches, the executive, the judicial, and 
the legislative. He knows the name of the Presi- 
dent, the Vice-President, probably two or more 
of the Cabinet, the names of the Senators from 
his State, and the Congressman representing his 
district. Every two years he goes to the polls— 
that is, if nothing more important interferes— 
and votes. Beyond this point he takes little 
interest in his Government until perchance he 
discovers through the medium of his daily news- 
paper something in the Government to criticise. 
During my labors and studies of the past year 
and a half it has often impressed me that the 
average American knows scarcely more of the 
problems and accomplishments of his own War 
Department than he does of the geography and 
history of the Netherlands. He knows that there 
is a Regular Army; that its officers are trained 
at West Point; that there is a militia; that in 
event of an emergency he and his fellow-citizens 
will become a part of the military force of the 
nation if their services are needed, and that in 
time of war an American Army will acquit itself 
with honor and credit. In times of peace, how- 
ever, so little publicity is given to the activities 
of the Regular Army that it is very seldom, if 
ever, brought to the attention of Mr. Average 
Citizen, and if he gives any thought to it at all, 
he is apt to think of the Army as an organization 
housed in very comfortable barracks, which 
drills a little, parades on national holidays, stands 
guard at forts along our coast for which we may 
never have any use, has a number of vague and 
probably unimportant duties to perform, and 
costs a great deal of money which could well be 
devoted to other purposes. I have accordingly 
felt it to be one of my duties to bring to the atten- 
tion of our citizens the varied and important 
activities of the Army. My efforts in that direc- 
tion quite frequently draw the response, “Well, 
I didn’t know that.” This always encourages 
me in my efforts, since we appreciate that true 
self-government can come only through knowl- 
edge. It is my present purpose to endeavor to 
interest you, as I have been interested, in this 
instructional problem, with the hope that you 
might yourselves gain a deeper understanding of 
our difficulties and be better able to continue and 
possibly increase the loyal support which the 
members of the Boston Chamber of Commerce 
have always given to constructive programs of 
the Government. 
* * oa 
you may not be aware that by the act of June, 
1920, a definite military policy was adopted, 
based on the lessons of the World War, and that 
this program is the first permanent military pol- 
icy the United States has ever had. The War 
Department is devoting itself very enthusiasti- 


HON. JOHN WINGATE WEEKS 


Secretary of War 


cally to the execution of the terms of this project, 
and the Secretary of War is charged with the 
responsibility for its proper administration. 
Under the requirements of law he has, however, 
an additional duty to urge upon our people a 
continued attention to their need for defensive 
preparation. In attempting to defend the activi- 
ties of the department in this respect, I explain 
that what we advocate is really a most conserva- 
tive policy of insurance against war and internal 
disturbance. 

When called upon, as I frequently am, to defend 
myself against the charge of militarism, I reply 
that I have no greater fondness for war than I 
have for fire, theft, murder, disease, and bank- 
ruptcy; yet I continue to urge the degree of 
insurance against the one that is recognized by 
most business men as sane policy of insurance 
against the others. It then is pointed out that 
the insurance offered is of the participating type. 
The investment in national defense has always 
brought full returns to the country in the physi- 
cal and sanitary training of young citizens and 
in the constructive accomplishments of the War 
Department and its personnel. 

The question is sometimes asked, ‘“‘Why do 
Americans need this physical and sanitary train- 


HON. JOHN WINGATE WEEKS 
Secretary of War 


ing?” I reply, of course, that our experiences 
with the drafted men during the late war dis- 
closed the alarming truth that approximately 
fifty per cent of our young men have physical 
defects, many of which would eventually prove 
disabling and most of which could easily be cor- 
rected by physical training and instruction, 
which is usually followed by the comment, ‘‘Well, 
I didn’t know that.” 

This, I believe, is one of the most interesting 
aspects of military training. We are living in an 
age when most serious-minded men are studying 
the problems of race betterment. All about us 
are springing up organizations such as the “‘better 
babies” movement, the ‘Life Extension Insti- 
tute,” and other activities whose purpose is the 
enrichment of our national life through physical 
improvement. 

What will be the influence upon our future of 
our physical evolution? Every American should 
ask this question, and there is no better source 
of pertinent information than in the writings of 
the Surgeon General of the Army on “Military 
Anthropology.”’ It is proven therein that the 
majority of our World War recruits were awk- 
ward, narrow-chested, under weight, and gener- 
ally in poor physical condition. After a few 
months of training they were developed into 
broad-chested, two-fisted specimens of American 
manhood. 

These citizens received dividends from our 
defense investment in the form of definite and 
material gains in weight and in chest measure- 
ments. They were enrolled in the greatest “Life 
Extension Institute” in the world. The War 
Department was given an opportunity of survey- 
ing the health of the nation. Many basic dis- 
eases and disabilities—such as weak arches, weak 
backs, malaria, social diseases, incipient tuber- 
culosis, and countless other infections were dis- 
covered in time and eradicated. 

Camps were made models of neatness, and 
personal hygiene and sanitation were taught as 
primary studies. Inoculations against typhoid 
and similar plagues resulted in the establishment 
of new minimum records for prevalence. It can- 
not be questioned that the occurrence of these 
diseases throughout our country has been consid- 
erably lessened as a result of the training and 
medical administration of young men during the 
war. 

“Is not this, Mr. Average American, a satis- 
factory dividend from military training?” ‘“‘Oh, 
certainly,”’ you reply, “but I didn’t realize that 
all this was true.”’ 

Mothers and fathers frequently protest against 
exposing their boys to the “‘dangerous’’ influ- 
ences of military camps. They fear that the 
boys might become dissipated. We :eply to 
these parents that the records of the Surgeon 
General show that there is a prevalence of social 
diseases among the young men of our country, 
straight from their own homes, that constitutes 
a shocking menace to our national existence. 
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The influence of the military camp is a contin- 
ual education against the danger of intemperate 
life. While the soldier is in camp, he is protected 
in every possible way from these demoralizing 
diseases—by education, by disciplinary measures, 
and by prompt treatment of those who cannot 
resist or escape. The American Army in France 
was accordingly able to establish such a low rec- 
ord of disease that our allies were astonished. 
We have continued to progress in handling this 
grave problem, and I believe that one of the 
greatest benefits which can be conferred upon 
national life through military training will be 
the effectual control of this menacing evil. The 
first step is to instruct those who “didn’t know 
that.” 

* * * 

T is difficult for the average American to 

appreciate that the Surgeon General of the 
Army is not merely the head of a small body of 
“military” medical men. He truly represents 
the entire medical profession in the military field, 
just as the Chief of Engineers represents the 
engineering profession and as the Army itself 
represents the country. 

At the same time, the medical profession itself 
gives generous recognition to the wonderful 
pioneering work of Army surgeons. Our Medical 
Department has established certain basic prin- 
ciples that influence the prevention of disease 
throughout the world. Many of their achieve- 
ments have resulted in the saving of innumerable 
lives and have actually made possible the free 
commercial intercourse between the countries on 
this continent. 

The countries to the south of us were once 
ravaged by yellow fever and malignant malaria. 
The French enterprise on the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama was completely blocked by the fact that 
seventy-five per cent of the employees from 
France lost their lives from disease within a few 
months after landing on the Isthmus. 

In 1901 a group of medical officers, headed by 
Maj. Walter Reed, determined definitely that 
yellow fever was transmitted by the mosquito. 
Within a very few months after this discovery, 
Habana was cleared of the disease that had 
ravaged it for one hundred and fifty years. Our 
greatest achievement in Panama was the con- 
version of this pestiferous district into a healthy 
region. Since 1906 one can live in Panama with 
equal assurance of protection against disease as 
if living, for example, in Boston. 

This was the work of the Army. When we 
took over the administration of Porto Rico the 
entire population was affected by “tropical 
anemia.” The Army doctors demonstrated that 
this disease was a hookworm infection, and the 
measures taken accordingly have redeemed these 
people from a plague that would forever have 
hindered their development. There are many 
equally striking illustrations of the work of the 
American Army in improving the health of this 
country, our dependencies, and, indeed, of the 
entire world. 

“That is all extremely interesting,” reply my 
questioners, “but how about the other ‘con- 
structive’ accomplishments of the War Depart- 
ment? We thought that the purpose of the War 
Department was to wage war.” This is an 
almost ineradicable tendency—to believe that 
the War Department is hoping for war and unin- 
terested in the pursuits of peace. 

“Do you realize,’ I respond, ‘“‘that until the 
middle of the past century the Army was the 
only public organization fully able to encourage 
and assist our citizens in their development of 
this great country?” 


“Do you know that the great Lewis and Clarke 
expedition that opened up the Northwest was 
conducted by the Army?” 

The Army conducted nearly all preliminary 
explorations in the early days of the country. 
It constructed the early roads. It built bridges 
and canals. It alone was able to conduct the 
early surveys and make the maps which are so 
essential in the opening up of a new region. 
Army engineers initiated most of the accurate 
methods which are now employed in the geodetic, 
topographic, and hydrographic surveys of our 
possessions. 

The Army was virtually the pioneer of the 
pioneers. As our citizens moved west over the 
prairies and through the forests, they traveled 
routes which were surveyed by Army engineers, 
constructed by the Army, and protected by mili- 
tary posts. They settled on locations which 
had been surveyed by the Army, and their titles 
were established and valid only because of the 
surveys. 

In developing the land the settlers were pro- 
tected against Indians by troops of the Army. 
Finally, when the time came to link these out- 
posts to our eastern civilization, it was the Army 
that located and constructed the railroads. 
Only after the railroads had developed engineers 
of their own and the country had become safer 
for travel, did the Army relinquish its tasks and 
turn elsewhere for its missions. 

The troops of the line remained on the fron- 
tiers. The engineers of the Army began then 
to develop the great waterways, improving our 
rivers and harbors, to supervise public parks, and 
to construct and administer our public buildings. 

* * * 

UP to 1855 there was scarcely a railroad in this 

country that was not projected, built, and 
operated in large part by the Army. Army engi- 
neers located, constructed, and managed such 
well-known roads as the Baltimore & Ohio; the 
Northern Central; the Erie; the Boston & 
Providence; the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford; and the Boston & Albany. 

Practically all of the transcontinental railroads 
were projected by the Army. An Army officer 
built the best locomotive of his time, after his own 
design. So widespread was his fame that when 
the Czar of Russia desired to build a railroad from 
St. Petersburg to Moscow he chose the American 
officer for the task. The officer, Lieut. G. W. 
Whistler, died before completing the work, but 
he passed it to another Army officer to finish. 
Americans are proud of their railroads. They 
owe their early development to the Army. 

If the listener is interested, he usually asks, 
“What else do we owe to the Army in early 
development?” 

So I continue. The Army built the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Canal and the Erie Canal. The 
most effective influence in opening up the Middle 
West was the old Cumberland Pike, running from 
Cumberland, Maryland, to St. Louis, Missouri. 
This was built by the Army. 

Practically every boundary of the United 
States, and most of the State boundaries, were 
surveyed and marked by the Army. The famous 
Lake Survey was made by the Army. Because 
of engineering difficulties involved in its construc- 
tion, the old lighthouse erected on Minot’s Ledge 
in Boston Bay was one of the most prominent 
sea-rock lighthouses in the world. This, like 
most of our lighthouses, was erected by the 
Army. 

The old channel of Boston Harbor had a depth 
of only eighteen feet. The Army engineers have 
increased the depth of this important waterway 


to thirty-five feet, and widened it from one 
hundred feet to twelve hundred feet, and similar 
work has been carried on by them in all harbors 
and navigable streams of the United States. 

When the American citizen visits our National 
Capital, the first sight to greet his eye is the 
stately Washington Monument, completed under 
great difficulties by the Army. He next turns 
to the Capitol, of which the wings and dome were 
built by Army engineers. The Army likewise 
built the old Post Office Building, the new Muni- 
cipal Building, the Government Printing Office, 
the War College, the Agriculture Building, and 
the beautiful Library of Congress. 

Army engineers supervised construction of the 
new Lincoln Memorial and practically all of the 
park system in the District of Columbia. They 
built the Washington Aqueduct, and are even 
developing the playgrounds in our Capital City. 

A striking example of this is the project for the 
development of the port of New York, which 
presents a most difficult problem. While the 
Army engineers are not actually physically devel- 
oping the project, it is being done under their 
supervision and with their co-operation. The 
Army engineers are rendering most valuable 
assistance in developing the ports of Houston, 
Texas, and Los Angeles, California, which are 
becoming great terminals. 

The Army is actually constructing the ship 
channels entering these ports, and is co-operating 
and advising with the local authorities regarding 
the ‘construction of terminals, docks, etc. In 
short, the Army engineers are working with a 
zeal that is excelled by no other public organ- 
ization to adapt their various projects to a co- 
ordinated scheme for the entire country—one 
that will fit properly into the industrial and trans- 
portation fabric of our national life. 

x * * 

[* was not long after the railroads had bound 

our country into a unity that was further 
cemented by reconciliation, after the Civil War, 
when we were faced with the problem of coloniza- 
tion of acquired territories; the problem that is 
perhaps the severest test of the ideals of any 
nation. Alaska, Hawaii, Cuba, Porto Rico, the 
Philippines, Guam, and the Canal Zone—one by 
one these burdens were thrust upon us. We 
have done this successfully and the major part of 
the task has been the work of the Army. 

When our citizens began their mad rush into 
the Klondike, it was the Army that opened the 
harbors and built the roads and trails leading to 
gold. When the gold was discovered or lost, 
men remained in this new land, and they were 
protected from mob rule and lawlessness by the 
Army. The Army surveyed their lands and po- 
liced their frontiers. Their only link with civi- 
lization was the cable constructed and operated 
by the Signal Corps, which also operates six hun- 
dred miles of telegraph overland. 

Army engineers projected the railroads which 
are beginning to open the country to intensive 
culture. Even today a large part in the admin- 
istration of this great territory is played by 
Army officers. Business to the extent of over 
$100,000,000 annually is transacted over the 
fifty-seven cable and telegraph offices and seven- 
teen inland radio stations, all operated by the 
Sfgnal Corps. Alaska knows the Army as 4 
friend in need. And as it was in Alaska, so also 
in the other colonies or territories which we have 
acquired. 

The Philippines, Hawaii, Cuba, Porto Rico, 
and Panama all have histories of achievement, 
history in which the progressive forces of civi- 
lization have struggled against reaction and 
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decadence. That civilized forces are triumphant 
is due primarily to the intelligent administration 
and constructive talents of the American Army. 

Building up public utilities, eradicating terrible 
diseases, educating the children, attending even 
to the spiritual needs, creating the institutions of 
self-government and protecting these institutions 
from aggression—in all these has the Army left 
its seal upon our possessions and protectorates 
and proven itself once more the pioneer of the 
American pioneers. 

Then this question is asked: “You say that 

the Army is responsible for our colonization— 
just what is their success?” 
' In the Philippines, where strife between tribes 
was almost continuous, we have built roads, 
and railroads, and schools, as well as churches, 
and have done more in twenty years to make the 
Filipinos a united people than was done before 
incenturies. Do you realize that we have taught 
practically all of the children to speak one lan- 
guage—the English language? 

In Panama, our predecessors were unable to 
remain. Our work there is a conspicuous ex- 
ample of what can be accomplished, under the 
worst tropical conditions, in sanitation, municipal 
engineering, and construction. The American 


occupation has exerted and will continue to exert 
a powerful influence upon all of the nearby coun- 
tries in Central and South America. These are 
stimulated to undertake much-needed improve- 
ments for which the means are derived from the 
increased prosperity which the canal has brought. 
For the last four months the tolls collected by 
our own Government have exceeded a million 
dollars per month. Seventy-five lines of vessels 
serving the great trade areas of the world ply 
through the waterway. The equipment of the 
Panama Canal as a base for fueling, supply, and 
repair is complete. It is, incidentally, a military 
asset of the greatest importance. Its use in- 
creases our ability in defense at least fifty per 
cent, although its total cost is no more than the 
cost of ten modern battleships, which would be 
doomed to obsolescence in twenty years. 
Americans do not believe in conquest of terri- 
tory. The average citizen feels, perhaps, that 
our pioneering days are over. We cannot ad- 
mit, however, that we have reached the end of our 
constructive abilities. There are other methods 
in which a civilization makes itself an influence for 
good. We have barely emerged from a war in 
which we fought for our convictions. It was our 
purpose to fight not only bravely and with deter- 


mination, but also fairly and with mercy toward 
the weak and helpless. ‘American relief’’ has 
acquired as much significance as a slogan of 
American progress as once attached to the cry 
of “westward ho.” The average citizen knows 
and loves Mr. Hoover for his part in American 
relief in Europe. 

Does the average citizen know that, except for 
the titular head of the organization and a few 
clerical assistants, the American relief in Europe 
was the Army and its individuals? Five colonels 
of the Regular Army acted as Mr. Hoover’s 
principal assistants either in Paris or at the head 
of more important missions, such as those which 
were sent into Poland and Armenia. There was 
a military personnel of 320 officers and 464 en- 
listed men who constituted the missions and 
agencies which distributed American relief. 

In addition, there was a vast amount of work, 
such as providing convoys and courier service and 
unloading supplies, performed directly by the 
American Expeditionary Force itself. In other 
words, the American relief was merely one of the 
activities of the American Expeditionary Force. 
The Russian relief is similarly an organization of 
Army officers and enlisted men carrying on the 
work of American civilization as pioneers. 


The conclusion of this remarkable symposium by Secretary Weeks of the duties of the United States War Department and its 
peace-time accomplishments in the constructive development of the country will appear in the July number of the NATIONAL 


“The Americanization of Edward Bok” 


first publication of prominence in the United 
States refusing that class of advertising, and led 
in the crusade. 

Sir Arthur Sullivan wrote out for him a correct 
version of ‘‘The Lost Chord,’’ and the manu- 
script score was published in the Journal. Sir 
Arthur had been incensed at the American pub- 
lishers because they had pirated ‘“‘The Lost 
Chord” and sold hundreds of thousands of copies 
without giving the composer a “thank you” or 
suggestion of an honorarium. 

Early in the biography he alludes to the ambi- 
tion to edit a paper called Country Life, which 
was frustrated several times. Then he decided 
to use some of his dreams in connection with his 
own periodical, and offered free plans for build- 
ings. This aroused a strong protest among 
architects and builders, but he proceeded, and 
Ladies’ Home Journal houses are now the rule 
in beautiful suburban sections of the country far 
and wide—the most enduring monuments to his 
editorial triumphs. 

As one reviews the remarkable life of Edward 
Bok, the influence of his editorial power is pro- 
portioned. He made the Pullman Company 
change the curtains and architecture of their 
cars, and was a force in civic and private art, and 
in achievements that marked progress. 

a * ad 

HEN the new building of the Curtis Pub- 

lishing Company was under construction 
at Independence Square, Philadelphia, he was to 
choose a fitting panel for the entrance. True to 
his editorial instinct, he engaged the most emi- 
nent artist of the time, and the Maxfield Parrish 
mural decoration in the building is a permanent 
teminder of the uncompromising artistic taste 
of Edward Bok. 

His close personal relations with Theodore 

Oosevelt is another sketch in itself that makes 


Continued from page 10 


his book seem like the symposium of biographies. 
In every incident he seems to be able to secure 
that close, home-like association with eminence 
without resorting to any literary backstairs. 

In his arduous fight against the aigrette, he 
found that he did not know womankind. They 
would not give up the use of the aigrette for 
adornment, even when they knew the heart- 
rending story of how they were secured—killing 
the mother bird in her period of maternity, leav- 
ing her whole nest of baby birds to starve. The 
Audubon Societies were with him, and in a flank 
movement he secured legislation on the subject, 
which held in check fashion’s crave for aigrettes. 
But here he found his limitations. 

Conducting a prize contest for the New York 
Times for the best American-designed dresses and 
hats, Mr. Bok planned to emancipate American 
women from the domination of Parisian fashions, 
but there again he failed. ‘‘American women,” 
he insists, ‘“‘have no sense of patriotism when it 
comes to fashion.’’ His probe into feminine 
nature was keenly disappointing. He knew 
them in the abstract, but not as individuals, or 
in the mass formation of. femininity. In this 
respect his early training had been neglected, for 
he knew very little of women until he was 
twenty-one, and had maintained the bachelor 
point of view. 

When the newspapers clamored for his opin- 
ions of women upon his retirement, he answered, 
“‘No, thank you, not a word.’’ He did not give 
his reasons and he never will. In his national 
contests he won much for women. 

There were times when even Bok, the editor, 
was bewildered. He started out to educate 
people in music and was astonished at his own 
lack of musical knowledge. Josef Hofmann 
became his instructor. That is why today 
Edward Bok, with ears dimmed in early life to 


music, is now one of the enthusiasts for sym- 
phonic music in his own Philadelphia, and has 
exercised a most wholesome influence on the 
development of music in America. 

He felt it was time for him to retire while his 
laurels were fresh to give some part of his life 
to the other Mr. Bok, and he laid aside his edi- 
torial armor. The announcement of his retire- 
ment came as a great surprise to the nation. 
The feeling was that he had made a mistake, 
retiring at fifty-six, in the prime of life, never in 
better health, with success emblazoned upon his 
shield, and at the very summit of his career. 
But Edward Bok still retains the Dutch deter- 
mination, and Edward Bok of today is busier 
than the Edward Bok in the editorial grind. 

A real philosophy of life is portrayed in the 
second last chapter, a summary of where America 
fell short in the contract with Edward Bok. He 
closes with an eloquent tribute of gratitude to 
America for what it has done in the making of 
Edward Bok. In his personal experiences over- 
seas during the war, he, like millions of others, 
found the soul of America. His descriptions of 
battlefronts and touching incidents overseas is a 
tabloid war history in itself. The civic pride of 
his adopted city, state, and nation shines out in 
the clear lustre of a patriotism supreme. 

In these years he finds Americanization the 
driving power of his life. He asks no greater 
privilege than to be allowed to live and see his 
potential America become actual; the America 
that he likes to think of; America as the land of 
Abraham Lincoln and of Theodore Roosevelt— 
‘not faultless, but less faulty.” 

I have placed the volume as a reference text- 
book, where with my friends, young and old, I 
can again and again drink deep at the fountain 
source of the biography of a great American— 
Edward W. Bok. 
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A Red Cross Crusader om Errands of Mercy 


Wherever in Europe or America a great flood, or a conflagration, a famine, 
or pestilence threaten widespread suffering and death—there Colonel Bicknell 
will be found, representing the American Red Cross 


O you live in the earthquake belt? Is your 
D town subject to inundation by a tidal 

wave? Is there a volcano in your neigh- 
borhood? Is there a war brewing just over the 
border? Is there famine, flood, or fire in the 
offing? If there is, the chances are that sooner 
or later you will meet the disaster specialist. 

Colonel Ernest P. Bicknell knows disasters 
from Dayton to Tientsin, from San Francisco to 
Petrograd, from a toizzard. There has not been 
a disaster of moment from the San Francisco 
fire down to the burning of Smyrna that Colonel 
Bicknell hasn’t had a hand in. He doesn’t 
make disasters; he mends them. 

Disasters used to be a side-line of his. Now 
he makes them his regular business. Disasters 
have made him a world traveler, but he has not 
profited by them. His present salary is nothing 
a year, with double pay for overtime and no 
vacations. It is not the sort of occupation that 
he would advise an ambitious young man to 
enter with the idea of piling up a colossal fortune. 

In his younger days Colonel Bicknell showed 
his indifference to worldly wealth by becoming 
a reporter in Indianapolis. Later he purchased 
the Fort Wayne (Indiana) News-Sentinel. But 
he belied the old saying, that once one has print- 
er’s ink on his fingers he can never get it off, by 
disposing of his newspaper holdings a few months 
ago, lock, stock, and barrel, and is now devoting 
himself entirely to the dispelling of disasters. 

Just when the Colonel’s interest in disasters 
was first aroused it is difficult to say. Perhaps 
it was when, as a cub reporter, he was assigned 
to cover his first fire story. Certainly when the 
San Francisco fire made the compositors resur- 
rect the headline type that had been unused since 
the Spanish-American War, Colonel Bicknell was 
hurried off to the scene of the conflagration to 
represent Chicago and the State of Illinois in the 
distribution of funds aggregating $650,000. 

The American Red-Cross, which in those ante- 
bellum days was not as generously staffed as 
since the epoch-making year of 1914, learned of 
the excellent work Colonel Bicknell was doing, 
and asked him to become its representative also 
in San Francisco. He accepted and two years 
later became the General Director of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross. 

We are wont to think of the years immediately 
preceding 1914 as quiet and peaceful ones, un- 
marred by horrors, a sort of a golden age when 
everything was as it should be and when mankind 
led an idyllic Garden-of-Eden existence. But 
they weren’t so uneventful even for a disaster 
specialist. There were floods in the valleys of 
the Ohio and the Mississippi, in Texas, and other 
parts of the country; mine-disasters in Illinois, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee and Alabama, forest 
fires in Minnesota and Michigan—all calling for 
relief. 

Colonel Bicknell as General Director and chief 
executive of the American Red Cross might have 
sat placidly at his desk in Washington and di- 
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rected the work at long range, only it so happens 
that isn’t Colonel Bicknell’s way of doing things. 
Perhaps it is his old reportorial instinct to get to 
the scene of disaster at the first alarm, that has 
converted his office into mobile unit. Certain 
it is that during those pre-war years when dis- 
asters were recurrent but not continuous per- 
formances, Colonel Bicknell never missed his cue. 
He was always on the scene before the ruins 
ceased to smoke or before the flood subsided. 
* * * 

EMEMBER the Dayton flood of 1913? 

Colonel Bicknell moved his office from 
Washington to Columbus and for six months 
directed the relief operations from that point. 
Remember the Madero rebellion? Colonel Bick- 
nell’s office moved from Washington to Presidio, 
Texas. There a hospital was set up to care for 
the scores of wounded men who poured into the 
town from across the border. Came also five 
thousand refugees from Ojinago, the government 
soldiers defeated by Pancho Villa and the whole 
civilian population fleeing in terror from the 
Villaistas. The nearest railroad station was 
seventy-five miles away, and there was food 
enough on hand to last only two or three days. 
The small force of United States soldiers at 
Presidio mobilized soldiers and civilians alike 
and started them on a march across the semi- 
desert to the railroad, under escort. while Colonel 
Bicknell and his Red Cross aides fed them, 





OLONEL ERNEST P. BICKNELL has seen 
disasters at first hand wherever in the world 
great areas of population are threatened by fire or 
flood, or with the dread terrors that follow in the 
footsteps of ‘‘The Four Horsemen” 


cared for them, until their arrival at El Paso, 
where they were interned by the United States. 

Remember the Titanic? Colonel Bicknell met 
the steamer Carpathia when she reached New 
York with the rescued passengers and saw to it 
that those needing medical care were immedi- 
ately transferred to hospitals, and that those 
lacking clothing were promptly supplied. Re- 
member the earthquake that destroyed Messina 
in Italy? Colonel Bicknell sped to the scene and 
remained several months at the work of helping 
feed, clothe, and find shelter for the thousands 
who had lost their homes. 

It is no use asking if you remember the sum- 
mer of 1914. Everyone remembers that. It 
was the summer every school teacher in the 
United States seemed to have selected to tour 
Europe. And when the war broke out, what a 
mad scramble there was to get back home! 
Colonel Bicknell was one of the commissioners 
who sailed on the U.S. Tennessee carrying 
$5,000,000 in gold and charged with arranging 
for the return of the Americans. After that job 
was done, it was just one commission after another 
for Colonel Bicknell. There was Belgium to be 
fed, there were the Belgian refugees in Holland 
to be looked after, there was a serious condition 
calling for extensive relief in Poland. It was a 
busy time for a disaster specialist. There were 
more disasters than one could shake a stick at. 
Colonel Bicknell couldn’t do it all. 

But his experience in retail disasters made him 
invaluable in wholesale ones. The Rockefeller 
Foundation borrowed him from the American 
Red Cross and kept him gloriously busy in 
Europe until 1915. 

When he came back to Washington he had 
two years’ work as Director General of Civilian 
Relief for the latter organization, and when 
America decided to do a bit of fighting on her 
own account, Colonel Bicknell sailed for France 
with the first American Red Cross Commission 
As deputy commissioner for France, and later as 
commissioner for Belgium, he had his hands full 
until the armistice, and then he was made deputy 
commissioner of the American Red Cross for all 
Europe. In 1921 he was made Commissioner 
and remained in that capacity until the closing 
of American Red Cross activities overseas. 

He had been back in America only a few days 
when a million refugees dropped in unexpectedly 
on Greece, a country whose normal population 
is just about that of New York City, and the 
American Red Cross was again appealed to for 
aid. Dr. A. Ross Hill left for Greece to assume 
direction of the relief there and Colonel Bicknell 
yolunteered to take Dr. Hill’s place. 

Colonel Bicknell’s latest job, with no salary 
attached, is vice-chairman of the American Red 
Cross in Charge of Foreign Operations. He was 
elected to it late in February, following Dr. Hill's 
resignation. Colonel Bicknell’s career has been 
highly successful in his odd profession—disas- 
trously successful. 
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“Everywhere they honor the composer of ‘‘Over There’ 


> 


What George M. Cohan is Doing “Over Here” 


The purveyor of plays to the sovereign people arises 
to great heights in “ The Rise of Rose O’Reilly,” 
the sister musical comedy of “Little Nelly Kelly” 


country are transient visitors in New 

York City now and then—mostly then. 
The familiar greeting passes, “‘Oh, have you seen 
soand so?” Upon arrival we run over the list 
of attractions at the theaters and gaze long at 
the ‘‘ticker”’ board in the hotel, watching prices 
soar and decline into dollars, and then growl at 
the few cents added as “‘tax.”’ 

The visitor feels the night is lost in New York 
without going to the theatre. Well, I had been 
to the Hippodrome, the Madison Square Circus, 
and had even attended the Opera, but friends 
persisted, “Have you seen ‘Little Nelly Kelly’ ?” 
Even positively neglecting Mr. Gallagher and 
Mr. Shean, I blushed as I confessed that I had 
not met pretty “Nelly.” 

“And think of it. George Cohan’s ‘Little 
Nelly Kelly’ was presented one year ago in your 
home town of Boston and played for fifteen 
weeks, the topping success of the season’””—they 
continued in their taunts. 

“Yes,”’ I replied meekly with bowed head. 
“I remember it all. Everybody in Boston seems 
to have seen Nelly, but I was busy attending 
lodge meetings and making speeches for every- 
thing that Chauncey Depew would have filled 
in New York. Now I recall how all the family 
saw it and whistled the tunes. The girls in the 
office had the ‘Little Nelly Kelly’ walk.” 

George M. Cohan fulfilled his pledge to dear 
old Boston to write a musical comedy for them 
every year and have the premier production in 
the Hub.” His heart rings true to the people 
of dear old Boston towne, who have long ago 
placed George Cohan in the “Hall of Fame,” 
along with the galaxy of New England’s poets, 
authors and playwrights. 

Then when Julius Witmark, the music pub- 
lisher, chided me and said he could not under- 
stand why a man of average intelligence and a 
trustee of the New England Conservatory, would 
not keep step with Cohan productions, I declared 
that it must be the Liberty Theatre tonight or 
death, and by the shades of Patrick Henry I 
would see “‘Little Nelly Kelly.” 

There is always a joy of anticipation just to 
possess a ticket for a George Cohan play—but his 
premier musical comedy is a joy forever. Hear- 
ing the cheery, husky ring of his voice over the 
phone, even in the throes of reciting the lines of 
his new play, was a thrill in itself. Busy boy, 
George Cohan, he keeps his fingers on the heart 
pulse of the people. Every production has that 
graceful little old Cohanesque kick in it—mascu- 
line and feminine—all so charming and graceful 
itmakes the feet of the audience fidget with the 
thythm and poetry of motion. 

Upon arrival at the “Liberty,” the pretty little 
girls in caps ushered the prodigal and pointed to 
4 seat in the orchestra between two very stout 
ladies, The glance they gave me was wither- 
ing, but that did not make any difference. I 
Squeezed in and stowed away my galoshes and 
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Charles King and Elizabeth Hines in “Little Nelly Kelly” 


fluttered the program with the bizarre of a 
regular “‘first-nighter,’’ and settled down. 

With me was a friend two seats away fittingly 
celebrating his eightieth birthday and eternal 
youth in seeing a Cohan production. His boy- 
ish chuckle was music, and from the time that 
the curtain rose to the final ensemble his eyes 
were riveted on Nelly, and he heard every word 
without making a cup of his hand—and was 
loathe to leave without a farewell behind the 
scenes. 


From the moment pretty Nelly Kelly appeared 
we all fell in love with her. There was a graceful 
swing in song and action. Then came the mystic 


- touch of George Cohan stopping with an aside 


in the progress of the play to disclose the mechan- 
ism of writing musical comedy. He had a smile 
at himself as author and composer, taking the 
audience right into his confidence as he proceeded 
to construct the play on the most approved and 
conventional lines. 

“Jerry Conroy” from the “Bronx”? won our 

Continued on page 40 
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Hank Wilfers, Sweet Grass Policeman 


N our town of Sweet Grass the majesty of the 
law is represented by Hank Wilfers, our 
police force. He must not be taken too 

seriously. We are so law abiding that anyone 
appointed to make us abide by the law is, of 
necessity, considered something of a joke. We 
cannot conceive of any able-bodied man taking 
the job of police force in Sweet Grass. Ever 
since the Civil War our police force has been a 
one-armed man or a one-legged man or a man 
otherwise incomplete. Hank Wilfers has only 
one eye, but he is not a veteran of the Civil War. 
Our only veteran is too old to hold the job, but 
Hank Wilfers is only seventy. In a sense, his 
position as police force is a pension. 

Hank Wilfers lost his eye on a Fourth of July 
when a cannon cracker back-fired. He was then 
a clerk in the Farmers’ and Citizens’ Bank here, 
of which Rufus Higgins was then cashier, and 
when Hank’s eye had been removed and the cav- 
ity had healed, he went back to work in the 
bank. Five years later the father of Rufus 
Higgins died and Rufus succeeded to the owner- 
ship of the bank. 

Hank Wilfers was tall and thin and wore a 
beard to hide the blue speckles the cannon 
cracker powder had made on the lower part of his 
face. The beard was yellowish (it is gray now), 
but his eyebrows were dark and very thick and 
long. They curved outward and downward, and 
were coarse-haired and ugly. 

When Rufus Higgins got along toward middle 
age and began to have too much money, he be- 
came irritable and cross, as men do when they 
begin to be afraid of losing some of the money 
they have piled up, and his irritation centered on 
Hank Wilfers’ eye that was missing. Whenever 
he saw Hank Wilfers stooping down,to peer 
through the grating at a customer, and whenever 
Hank came to him with a check or a note and a 
query, the missing eye irritated Higgins. He 
would have discharged Wilfers, but Wilfers was 
efficient and cheap. So one day he -said, in 
irritation: 

“For mercy’s sake, Wilfers, get a glass eye! 
I'll pay for it!” 

Wilfers went to Chicago and got a glass eye. 
He took advantage of the trip to make it.a wed- 
ding journey, marrying Ann Turner the night 
before, and Ann helped him pick out ‘the glass 
eye. She had worked for Miss Rooney, the 
Sweet Grass milliner, and had a good eye for 
colors. The eye was an excellent match for 
Hank's other eye, and gave everyone satisfaction 
for the time being. 

Old Billy Hess, our Sweet Grass anarchist, says 
no one could satisfy Rufus Higgins long. I don’t 
know about that, for Rufus has had the same 
wife for over thirty years and old Billy is harsh 
when speaking of the capitalistic classes, but in 
less than ten years after Hank Wilfers got the 
glass eye it began to irritate Rufus. Or, perhaps 
I had better say, a habit Hank got began to irri- 
tate Rufus. 


By ELLIS PARKER 
BUTLER 


It seems that Hank usually had a pen in his 
hand and he got this habit of tapping gently on 
his glass eye with the end of the pen. When- 
ever he paused to think, or paused to listen he 
would begin tapping on the glass eve with the 
end of the pen and it got on Rufus Higgins’ 
nerves. It irritated him. 

Hank Wilfers was, and is, a cheerful, smiling 
individual and not naturally irritating to any- 
body, but when he held his pen lightly between 
his thumb and forefinger and tap-tap-tapped 
on his glass eye as he smiled at Rufus Higgins, 
the banker would turn red. 

“Don’t do that! Don’t do it!’ Higgins would 
shout, and Hank would say: 

“No, sir. Excuse me, Mr. Higgins; I forgot.” 

The next day or the next hour he would be at 
it again. For ten years Hank Wilfers kept up 
the irritating tapping and Rufus Higgins scolded 
and complained and shouted, until one day Dr. 
Pangborn told him he might have an apoplectic 
stroke if he gave way to such rages. Then Hig- 
gins called Lawyer Moreton Hess into the office 
and gave him orders to give orders to Mayor 
Edelbert Parker to appoint Hank Wilfers police- 
man of Sweet Grass. 

“And I hope,” said Rufus Higgins, “the first 
time Hank taps that eye with his club he busts 
it!”’ 

But Wilfers never did “bust” the glass eye. 
He uses as a club a billiard cue cut down to yard 
length, and the only thing he taps with it is the 
sidewalk. 

For a few weeks after his appointment Hank 
Wilfers took himself rather seriously—but we 
have, in Sweet Grass, an unwritten law that no 
one must take himself too seriously—a few min- 
isters of the gospel excepted. It does not do, ina 
small town, to allow anyone to take himself too 
seriously; we know each other too well. 

Hank Wilfers, for the first few weeks, was en- 
tirely too serious. He actually thought he was 
a policeman because he had been appointed by 
the mayor to the office. He read the entire list 
of town ordinances, and studied them, and even 
spoke about getting a blue uniform and a police- 
man’s hat. He spoke a good deal of the way to 
handle crime and so on, and it looked as if his 
position was going to his head. We could not 
have that, so—one day when he was asleep in a 
chair in front of the Sweet Grass Hotel—one of 
the fellows crept up behind him and stole his 
glass eye. 

It was a mean trick, but it seemed necessary. 
The same result might have been secured by 
stealing Hank Wilfers’ billiard cue police club, 
but somehow stealing his eye seemed more inti- 
mate and personal. A man whose eye has been 
stolen right out of his head cannot brag much 
about what he is going to do about criminals 


unless he gets back his eye and arrests the thief. 
Whenever Hank began to talk strong, someone 
would say: 

“That so? How about that feller that stole your 
eye? Have you got your eye back yet, Hank?” 

Just after the commission of the theft Hank 
worked on the case like fury. He thought of a 
thousand clues and was as busy as a bug in a 
butter bowl, but nothing ever came of it. For 
awhile he would get vividly angry when anyone 
spoke of the stolen eye. But he got over it. 
Before long he would grin sourly; then he began 
to grin sheepishly; then he settled down and 
grinned good-naturedly when the stolen eye was 
mentioned, and we knew he was a rational citizen 
of Sweet Grass again and not liable to be too 
eternally rough with any boys he caught up an 
apple tree. 

It looks now as if Hank Wilfers would be our 
police force until the time when he is too old to 
totter around. He has already learned the 
proper thing to say when a red-faced angry man 
or woman comes asking him to wreak sudden 
vengeance on some petty malefactor. 

“That so?” Hank says. “You don’t mean to 
say! Well, I reckon I'll have to look into that, 
soon as I get time.” 

That is how we wish our Sweet Grass police 
force to be. There are not so many of us that 
we can afford to have violent feuds raging in our 
midst. We want no police force that will go hot 
foot after Mrs. Rumsey’s boys the moment Mrs. 
Ballwin comes bubbling with rage to have the 
law onthem. It makes trouble. It is better to 
give Mrs. Rumsey time to cool down and forget. 

Nor do we want to be in awe of our police 
force, here in Sweet Grass. We want a human 
police force, and Hank Wilfers is all of that now. 
He has learned. 

The other day I saw him tackle our Sweet Grass 
anarchist, old Billy Hess, in front of the garage, 
and I must say he did it in a diplomatic manner. 
We have a new ordinance against expectorating 
on Sweet Grass sidewalks and when an ordinance 
is brand new and freshly passed by our Town 
Council we pay some attention to it, sometimes. 
But old Billy Hess is our insurgent, and he said 
he would be durned if he wouldn’t spit just where 
he wanted to, like he had always done. Our 
police force came up to him and took a seat 
beside him. 

“See you been spittin’ on this sidewalk, Billy,” 
said our police force as if casually. ‘“ ’Gainst the 
law. Ord’nance Number 423 says so. Just 
thought maybe you didn’t know it. Seems like 
the mayor and them councilmen don’t want it 
done no more.” 

- “That so?” asked Billy. 

“Yup!” said our police force. 
everybody that spits.” ; 

Then he spat on the sidewalk and got out 0! 
the chair and walked on. . 

We are fond of our police force. We are getting 
up a small collection to buy him a new glass eye. 


“T got to arrest 
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Movies for Blackboards in the School 


A new educational force has come into being—one perhaps destined to 
be the greatest advance in pedagogic history, because the brain is more 
retentive of messages from the eye than from the ear 


ROM the days when the motion picture 
F was a flickering, eye-straining toy to these 

present days of artistic film-dramas well 
worthy of being shown at Presidential request 
in the home of the nation’s executive, thoughtful 
Americans have said to themselves, ‘“‘What a 
tremendously powerful instrument of education 
that thing, the movie, might be! Imagine it in 
every school in our land, in every classroom, 
carrying lessons in a flash from the eye to the 
brain. Imagine our children seeing in actual 
being the characters of history, instead of being 
obliged to construct mental pictures of them from 
written words. Imagine them seeing before them 
the cities and countries of the world, as they 
really are, instead of being obliged to work out 
images of them from the geography books. 
Imagine biology, mathematics, civics—almost 
any subject one might name—being taught by 
pictures in motion!” 

Edison visioned the movie, his wonderful in- 
vention, as having a place in every class-room. 
Scores and hundreds of our educators, during 
the less than a quarter-century of the thing’s 
existence, sensed its potentialities. Many of our 
teachers experimented with the movie, noting 
the difference in time required for the gaining of a 
lesson when the teaching was verbal and when 
the teaching was by means of a picture in motion. 
Some surprising results were attained, in some 
cases the efficiency of the picture-taught lesson 
being from 15 to 35 per cent greater than the 
lesson taught by lecture or text-book. 

But the linking up of the motion picture and 
the class-room has remained a dream, to a large 
extent, until this year of 1923. Now, at last, the 
union is to be an actuality. Projection-machines, 
screens and reels of instructional pictures, it is 
hoped and believed, will be, in the future, part 
of the equipment of every class-room in each of 
our 260,000 schools. Lucky generation of 
children! 

The motion picture system of training will not 
go into effect at once, it is true. Many months, 
even a few years, will elapse before it is really 
an established thing. But at least a definite 
Start has been made and those most deeply inter- 
ested—educators and technical picture-makers— 
have voiced their intention to carry on their work 
until it is successfully established. 

It required a man with that rare combination 
of assets—vision and action—to start the in- 
Structional picture on its way. 

Will H. Hays was that man. Of his ability 
to act—and of his intense activity—the country 
has long known. He has raced into every enter- 
prise that fell to his lot, sped it up, put pep into 
it, and then looked around for other things to do. 
One of his little private mottoes is “Anything 
Worth doing is do-able.” And he follows that 
motto, no matter how difficult the task may 
appear. 

But he has also, besides intense energy and 
Practicability, great vision. He looks not only 


By JOSEPH JEFFERSON O’NEIL 


at the immediate thing before him, but at the 
future of that thing. And as soon as he took 
his present post as advisor to the motion picture 
industry, he looked thoroughly not only at the 
condition of pictures as a whole, but at the 
possibilities that lay in them. 

“T see the motion picture,” he said in one of his 
addresses, “‘as a great three-fold instrument for 
good—as the greatest instrument for good, pos- 
sibly, that exists. First, it can entertain, which 
is an imperative necessity, for as we serve the 
leisure hours of the masses with the right sort of 
diversion, so do we rivet the girders of society. 
Second, it can instruct, which is, indeed, a 
precious power. And third, by bringing about 
better understanding between men and men and 
between nations and nations, it can do more, 
I believe, than any other instrument toward 
bringing about international amity, 
and, perhaps, the long-hoped-for world 
peace.” 

His first work, upon taking his new 
post, was to bring about an improve- 
ment in the character of the pictures 
being shown. That improvement is 
now evident to all, when the pictures 
of this year are compared with those 
of the year before. And his next work 
was clearly and definitely planned be- 
fore he had been long in his position. 

Last July, when the National 
Education Association was in conven- 
tion at Boston, it invited Hays to 
address the delegates, who numbered 
several thousands of teachers and rep- 
resented every section of the United 
States. 

His address was much more than 
just a talk about motion pictures. It 
was a frank, straight-forward offer of 
co-operation with the teachers of the 
country in the making of pictures that 
might aid them in their work. On 
behalf of the producers and distributors 
whom he represented, Hays declared 
that all the technical skill and all the 
mechanical resources of their studios 
were at the service of the educators 
for the making of pictures that should 
be “scientifically, psychologically, and 
pedagogically sound.” If the National 
Education Association would appoint a 
committee of teaching-experts to draw 
up a program of film-instruction, the 
producers, Hays said, would appoint a 
similarly-sized committee of picture- 
making experts to work under the 
educators’ instructions. 

This offer was accepted by the 
educators, and, after much serious 
consideration, a committee was formed 


and—just a few weeks ago—met in Hays’ office 
with a committee of the most important produc- 
ers. And then and there the first steps were 
taken toward making the first classroom film. 
Possibly somewhat to the surprise of the edu- 
cators, they found that the picture-makers were 
just as enthusiastic on the subject of pedagogical 
films as were the teachers themselves. And their 
enthusiasm was not in any way tinged by visions 
of profit, for it will be a long, long time after 
class-room pictures are an established thing be- 
fore anyone makes any money from them, and, 
in the beginning, there will be some large finan- 
cing involved with no prospect of quick returns. 
The fact of the matter was that this group of 
producers, coming to know each other better 
since their organization under the Hays leader- 
ship, and coming to know better the great power 
of the instrument they possessed—and also the 
great responsibility that rested upon them as 
possessors of it—felt with the utmost sincerity 


sm, 


ILL H. HAYS in Florida with the children of some 
friends. 
every classroom and noted educators have long realized its 
potential educational possibilities, it required the vision 
and direct action of Mr. Hays to start the instructional 


Though Edison visioned the movie in 


picture on its way 
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BX JUNIOR and his daddy. 
smile. 


f The young scion of the House of Hays inherits the famous Hays’ 
Time alone will tell whether he also inherits the great executive ability of “the little general.” 


Young Bill, now seven years old, will enter his school days at the beginning of a new scholastic era, marking 
the entrance of the educational movie into the class rooms of the country 


that they should do everything possible to wield 
this instrument in the direction of public service. 

Their good feeling in the matter was made 
evident at once by a gift of $5,000 to the edu- 
cators’ committee for expenses which might be 
incurred in the preliminary survey of the field. 
As more financial assistance may be needed, it 
will be given. The $5,000 was just a beginning. 

The educators present at the meeting in Hays’ 
office were: Dr. Charles H. Judd, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago; Dr. Ernest L. Crandall, super- 
intendent of visual education for New York City; 
Leonard P. Ayres, former director of education 
for the Russell Sage Foundation; L. A. Kalbach, 


What George M. 


hearts as the poor lad usually does, and when he 
sang ‘Nelly Kelly, I Love You” and “You 
Remind Me of My Mother’’—well, no wonder 
he won the girl. He had the composer on his 
side. The rich lover, Jack Lloyd, plays the game 
fair and square, and we regretted in the closing 
ensemble, with its lilting movement, remindful of 
Gilbert and Sullivan at their best, that Jack did 
not get a rose, or even a smile or a kiss, from 
Nelly Kelly as Jerry carried off the bride. 

Irish wit at its best was revealed in Captain 
John Kelly of the police department from his 
entrance to his exit. He created a friendly feel- 
ing for a policeman, different from the sneering, 
cynical and scowling ‘‘officers of the law” stand- 
ing in the parlor with their hats on, who invade 
musical comedy and picture shows—and get all 
the hell of the Volstead Act. To see’ Police 
Kelly look at his wrist watch and dance the 
clog—bless his dear old fatherly heart—was real 
human. It took away the sombre shadows of 
“headquarters.” 

For twenty weeks the theatre has been 
crowded. Nelly Kelly has captured New York. 
She does not have to carry vanity bags, floating 
eyebrows, or wear King Tut cloaks to do it. 
George Cohan understands the inevitable, but 
never-failing, sweet simplicity of the Cinderella 
touch—and Nelly had her Prince Charming, but 
the hour of twelve never struck. 

The test comes when the audience, after three 
hours in a theatre seat, arise smiling and hum- 


representing the Federal Commissioner of Edu- 
cation; Elizabeth Breckinridge, principal of the 
Louisville Normal School, and Elizabeth Hall, 
assistant superintendent of schools for Minne- 
apolis. 

The producing companies represented were 
these: Griffith, Goldwyn, Universal, Metro, 
Warner Bros., Bray, Educational, First National, 
Famous Players and the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany. 

Some serious problems will be involved in the 
adaptation of the film as an instructional aid, 
but both educators and picture-men believe all 
the problems can be overcome. A tentative 


program has been drawn up and work upon it 
has already begun. 

The first step will be the exploration of the 
vaults of the picture companies for material 
which, by the aid of re-editing or re-titling, may 
be suitable for classroom use. There is certainly 
a fair amount of this material in ,existence, al- 
though it is difficult to say how much. One dis- 
tributor of high rank declared he believed his 
concern owned a hundred short reels which, with 
some changes in titling, might do for school use, 


Perhaps he was over-enthusiastic, but surely 


some of his material must be of value pedagogi- 
cally. ‘ 

A serious psychological problem has to do with 
the manner in which the movies may best be 
shown in the class-rooms, whether, for example, 
there should be a lecture by the teacher before 
the film is thrown upon the screen, whether the 
picture should be shown first, and the lecture 
delivered afterward, or, again, whether the 
teacher should stop and start the film at inter- 
vals. and intersperse the run of it with verbal 
explanations. Just which system is best will 
have to be determined by actual experimenta- 
tion. 

Another problem of great importance will be 
the method in which the films will be distributed 
to the 260,000 schools of the country—the method 
in which they can be kept moving from school to 
school and from section to section. But doubt- 
less the experts who now distribute entertain- 
ment pictures to the fifteen thousand theatres of 
the country will be able to devise the proper 
handling of the pedagogical movies. 

At all events, the plan of utilizing the instruc- 
tional value of the motion picture is at last started 
in the right direction and fully under way. And 
Will Hays says, ‘‘I envy the school-going of my 
boy, Bill, Jr., who is seven years old.”” Probably, 
in a brief time, we will all be envying our 
youngsters. 


Cohan is Doing “Over Here? continues from page 37 


ming the tunes. Commuters miss the train, 
but go on whistling ‘Nelly Kelly, I Love You.” 
The young swain hums it in a meaning way, look- 
ing intently into her eyes with a “‘Jerry” twinkle. 
Father whistles it because it reminds him of other 
days and every one passes out feeling keyed up 
by the cheery, merry note of George Cohan’s 
heart beat, with happy memories of Nelly Kelly 
and her wholesale and wholesome love affairs. 

‘*‘All the world loves a lover” sang Emerson 
long ago, and the people continue to crowd the 
Liberty Theatre because they love Nelly Kelly. 
The end is not yet in sight. All hail George 
Cohan! Champion flag wavers have challenged 
him to mortal combat on the stump, in the forum 
and Congress, but when it comes to the footlights 
and the mystic glamor of the stage, make way for 
George Cohan coming down stage with graceful 
strides, husky voice, and a twinkle in his eye as 
he kicks aloft. 

The play was complete with Francois DeVere, 
the shopkeeper and Jean, the modiste. The cast 
was well-balanced and thoroughly congenial— 
even in the dramatic bouts involved in the plot. 
In reading the program, with beer and cham- 
pagne advertisements no longer regent, was a 
conspicuous announcement as to who created 
Miss Hines’ frocks. The eternal feminine love of 
change in clothes was recognized by the author. 

After all, pretty Nelly Kelly would not be 
much always in the simple frock of the working 
girl. The contrast was there—the Cinderella 


sweep. The gowns were a nocturnal shopping 
scene to the women. The simple frocks still 
appeal to the guileless male. Still we hear it 
said that women only dress that way to please 
men, please them with bills that spell bank- 
ruptcy, the happy home destroyer before the 
automobile came and the 18th Amendment 
arrived. 

That three hours convinced me more than ever 
that George M. Cohan, bless his heart—is ren- 
dering a public service as constructive in good 
citizenship as if he were serving as a Senator 
or a member of the Cabinet. He is the purveyor 
of amusements that amuse and lead the sovereign 
people not to take themselves too seriously. His 
amusements leave the wholesome feeling that 
you have had more than your money’s worth. 
It all seems as if you dropped in for an evening 
with the genial George M. Cohan at home and 
found him a real host. Were he in England, he 
would be knighted, as Harry Lauder, but George 
M. Cohan is a day-time worker in sunshine. 

Ever since those early days in Providence, his 
birthplace in Rhode Island, he has been creating 
new plays and new revenues with his right hand 
anal giving freely with his left. He has ever 
remained human and heartful. The scenes of 
George Cohan in those early days tripping across 
the stage, kicking his heels high in the air with 
the buoyancy of perennial youth, will never pass. 
The author and composer of “Over There”’ is an 
American institution everywhere. 
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A Notable Daughter of the American Revolution 


Mrs. George Maynard Minor concludes brilliant and successful 
administration of the D. A. R. Many notable achievements by 
the organization due to her remarkable executive ability 


HAT the service of the home is not confined 
T within the four walls of the house; that 

the service of the country is not confined 
within army posts or battlefields, even in war 
time; that the service of God cannot be bounded 
by the four walls of the church, but lies out in the 
open, in our every-day lives—these are the Soci- 
ety’s deeper meanings, which should inspire 
every Daughter of the American Revolution.” 

With these words Mrs. George Maynard Minor 
concluded an address on the ‘“‘Deeper Meaning 
of Our Daughters of the American Revolution 
Organization.”’ They strike the keynote of this 
Society’s ideals and also of the character 
of the brilliant woman who was later to become 
its President General. Service of home, service 
f country, and service of God express in the 
most concise way the aims and objects of this 
hereditary, patriotic Society, composed of 135,000 
women, lineally descended from the patriots of 
the American Revolution 

\s expressed in its constitution, these objects 
are specifically as follows 

1. To perpetuate the memory and spirit 

f the men and women who achieved Ameri- 
can Independence, by the acquisition and 
protection of historical spots, and the erec- 
tion of monuments; by the encouragement 
of historical research in relation to the Revo- 

tion and the publication of its results; by 
the preservation of documents and relics, 
and of the records of the individual services 
of Revolutionary soldiers and patriots, and 
by the promotion of celebrations of all 
patriotic anniversaries. 

2. To carry out the injunction of Wash- 
ington in his farewell address to the Ameri- 
can people, ‘“‘to promote, as an object of 
primary importance, institutions for the 
general diffusion of knowledge,’ thus de- 
veloping an enlightened public opinion, and 
affording to young and old such advantages 
as shall develop in them the largest capacity 
for performing the duties of American citi- 
zens 

3. To cherish, maintain, and extend the 
institutions of American freedom, to foster 
true patriotism and love of country, and to 
aid in securing for mankind all the blessings 
of liberty. 


great 


The Society’s work is thus seen to be twcfold— 
memorial and educational. It commemorates 
the great events and memorializes the great men 
and women of the Revolutionary period, and 
educates Americans and foreigners of today in 
the ideals of this Republic. It educates for 
citizenship. It proclaims the gospel of the 
Constitution of these United States and the 
Principles of representative government, as 
opposed to all radical doctrines and the teachings 
t the soviets. It inculcates respect for law, 
teverence for the flag, and loyalty—above all, 
‘oyaltvy—to country, as opposed to pacifism, 
which would obliterate the sentiment of patriot- 
ism and love of one’s native land. It stands for 
Preparedness for national defense as the best 
Security for peace. It has made a specialty of 
alien education for nearly twenty years, begin- 
hing this Americanization work long before people 
In general saw the need of it. It has published 


a Manual of the United States for the Informa- 
tion of Immigrants, in English and seven foreign 
language translations, which is proving one of 
the most useful books of its kind ever issued, 
and in addition it conducts social service work in 
the women’s detention room at Ellis Island. It 
gives scholarships for the 
all- American mountaineers 
of the South, and prizes in 
the public schools 

Memorial Continental 
Hall, its headquarters at 
Washington, is a beautiful 
marble building erected by 
the members of the Society 
and dedicated as a memorial 
to the men and women of the 
American Revolution. The 
growth of the Society has 
recently necessitated the 
erection of an Administra- 
tion Building on land back 
of the Hall, the Society hav- 
ing gradually acquired the 
whole city square on which 
these two buildings stand. 

The Society, moreover, is 
obliged by its charter, held 
directly from the United 
States Government, to report 
annually to the Government 
through the Smithsonian I[n- 
stitution, which reports are 
printed as Senate documerts. 

The war work of the Socie- 
ty was most notable, includ- 
ing the loan of its vacant 
land to the Government for 
the office building of the 
Council of National Defense; 
the raising of $100,000 for 
investment in the Liberty 
Loan bonds; the presenta- 
tion of a system of water- 
works costing $50,000 to the 
devastated village of Tilloloy 
in France, and the support 
of over four thousand French 
orphans. 

Such, very briefly, is the 
Society which Mrs. George 
Maynard Minor has served . 
as President General for the 
constitutional term of three 
years, from 1920-1923. Mrs. 
Minor was accorded the 
honor of an unanimous 
nomination and election by a 
Congress casting over twelve 
hundred votes—an unprece- 
dented event in the Society’s 
history since the election in 
1890 of its first President 


General, Mrs. Benjamin Harrison, wife of the 


President of the United States 

Mrs. Minor not only exemplifies the ideals of 
the organization, but has impressed her own 
spiritual qualities of mind and character upon the 
Society, raising it to high levels of influence and 
achievement, and urging, above all else, in her 
speeches and public addresses, the ideals of un- 


selfish patriotic service to ‘‘Home and Country” 
(the Society’s motto), and a steadfast faith in 
God, whose guiding hand has been seen through- 
out all the history of our country. Her admin- 
istration has been among the most brilliant of 
any in the Society’s history, and came to a 
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RS. GEORGE MAYNARD MINOR, whose term as President- 
General of the Daughters of the American Revolution came to a 
close byjconstitutional limitation in April. 
the Society has carried out many noteworthy projects and increased 
greatly in membership. Her speeches, delivered in all parts of the coun- 
try, have been distinguished by their inspirational appeal for the pres- 
ervation of all that is highest and best in American traditions. 
Minor is not only a Daughter and a patriot, but a distinguished artist 
and a noteworthy philanthropist 


Under her administration 


Mrs. 


close by constitutional limitation on April 21st. 
Mrs. Minor (Anne Rogers) is a woman of New 
England birth and ancestry, and what is a rare 
circumstance in American life, she was born and 
has lived all her life in that section of Connecti- 
cut—Waterford and East Lyme, near New 
London-——where her colonial ancestors settled 
and lived for many generations. Among these 
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was James Rogers, one of the settlers of New 
London. One of her Revolutionary ancestors 
was Major James Chapman, who fought at 
Bunker Hill, distinguished himself for rare 
bravery, and was killed in the Battle of White 
Plains. Mrs. Minor is also a descendant of the 
noted Baldwin, Beckwith, Holt, Hempstead, 
Avery and Pierpont families of Connecticut. 

She has been a life member of the National 
Society, Daughters of the American Revolution, 
since its earliest days, having joined through her 
home chapter, the Lucretia Shaw Chapter of 
New London. Before becoming President Gen- 
eral she had served the Society continuously for 
eleven years; as Regent of Lucretia Shaw Chap- 
ter, 1909-1913; as State Vice-Regent of Con- 
necticut, 1913-1914; and as Vice-President 
General from Connecticut for two terms, 1914- 
1919, receiving in both elections to the latter 
office the highest majorities of those elected. 
From 1917-1920 she served as National Chair- 
man of the Society’s Magazine, which owes its 
high standing to her masterly management. 

She has served her own Chapter and State with 
distinction in many important capacities, and as 
State Chairman of many important projects. 
Notable among these latter was the widely- 
known ‘‘Guida,”’ or ‘“‘“Guide to the United States 
for the Immig:ant,”’ published in 1910 by the 
Connecticut Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion at a cost of over $7,000, and running through 
several editions in four languages. This was a 
pioneer work in Americanization, and was made 
possible by the able efforts of Mrs. Minor, who, 
as chairman, raised the needed funds in a very 
limited time and was intimately concerned in the 
undertaking. It was this work which suggested 
to her the idea of the more comprehensive 
‘‘Manual” for alien education mentioned above, 
which she recommended as a National Society 
project and successfully carried out during her 
term as President General. 

Another noteworthy project carried by Mrs. 
Minor to a successful conclusion was the securing 
of an appropriation from the Legislature of Con- 
necticut for the very necessary work of copying 
the pension records of Connecticut Revolutionary 
soldiers, on file in the Pension office at Wash- 
ington. This service led later to an appointment 
by the Governor as one of the two women mem- 
bers on the State Historical War Records Com- 
mission, whose duty it is to preserve the records 
of Connecticut soldiers in the World War. 

Among the outstanding achievements of Mrs 
Minor's administration as President General has 
been the erection of the new Administration 
Building at a cost of $385,000, financed out of the 
Society's incorre and loans authorized by its 
Congress. In this building her devoted Daugh- 
ters of Connecticut, her own State, furnished in 
her honor and as a token of their love, the three 
rooms known as the President General's suite. 

During her three-year term of office, 33,376 
members were admitted to the Society, in spite 
of the fact that the initiation fee had been raised 
from $1 to $5 after her first year of service. 
Nothing could demonstrate more clearly the 
growing prestige and reputation of the Society as 
an organization dedicated to patriotism than this 
unprecedented increase in its membership. Mrs. 
Minor’s high ability as a business woman led to 
the purchase of the last parcel of land in the 
square on which its buildings stand, thus. com- 
pleting its ownership of the whole square 

It was Mrs. Minor, also, who erected the water 
system for Tilloloy, the devastated village in 
France, from plans handed down to her by her 
predecessor, and in the summer of 1921 she made 
a trip to France to present it with fitting cere- 
mony in the presence of French and United States 
Government representatives. Many honors were 
accorded Mrs. Minor on this trip by the govern- 
ments of Great Britain and France, in token of 
the esteem in which they hold the Society 

Mrs. Minor also instituted the social service 
work at Ellis Island, to which reference was 


made above, and placed it under a specially- 
created National Committee, by whom a sal- 
aried social service worker was engaged to min- 
ister to the mental and physical comfort of the 
women and children in the detention room. 

The Manual for the Information of Immigrants 
has already been spoken of, and for this, we 
should add, a sum total of upwards of $31,000 
has already been spent from a fund raised by 
voluntary contributions requested from all 
chapters of the Society. 

During the Pilgrim Tercentenary Mrs. Minor 
recommended the erection at Plymouth of a 
Memorial Fountain in honor of the Pilgrim 
Women. For this $25,000 was raised, and the 
fountain will be constructed from a design sub- 
mitted by McKim, Mead & White. 

By request of the War Department the Society 
also presented a painting of ‘‘A Convoy of Troop- 
ships Bound for France,”’ to the United States 
Government Exhibit, which forms part of the 
Allied exhibits of the World War in the Hotel des 
Invalides, the great war museum of France. 
Mrs. Minor’s ability as a landscape artist of 
note here came into play, for she assumed full 
charge of this project and was fortunate in secur- 
ing the services of the noted artist, Frederick J. 
Waugh. The painting is now hanging in the 
Museum, and the object of much admiration. 

These three national projects, as they were 
called, of her administration were financed by 
the calling for voluntary contributions from the 
chapters at the rate of only eighty-five cents per 
member, and so quick and loyal was the response 
to her call that in all cases sufficient funds were 
in hand whenever needed. 

When the United States Government was 
seeking a place for the meeting of the plenary 
sessions of the great Conference on the Limita- 
tion of Armament, Mrs. Minor offered Memorial 
Continental Hall for this purpose, which offer 
was accepted at once with grateful thanks by 
Secretary Hughes. The historic fame brought 
to the Society by the use of its headquarters for 
this epoch-making conference needs no further 
comment. A bronze tablet has been presented 
by the Government to the Society, in commemo- 
ration of this event. 

The income from the $100,000 Liberty Loan 
Fund raised during the War is to be devoted as 
long as may be necessary to pensions for the 
‘Real Daughters,’’ that is, members of the 
Society who are daughters of Revolutionary 
soldiers. Thirty of these venerable women sur- 
vive, nineteen of whom are given a pension of 
$20 a month. 

During her administration Mrs. Minor has 
traveled thousands of miles promoting the pa- 
triotic mission of the Society and bringing the 
inspiration of her strong and beautiful character 
to members in all parts of the country from coast 
to coast, urging an uncompromising stand against 
radicalism, pacifism, and the false internation- 
alism that seeks to obliterate love of flag and 
country. She has distinguished herse!f by the 
inspirational character of her speeches, with their 
strong appeal for the preservation of all that is 
highest and best in American traditions of home 
life and public service. She has urged upon all 
men and women the conscientious use of the 
ballot on which our democracy depends. She 
has warned against ill-advised and radical changes 
in our Constitution, against bloc legislation, and 
against pro-German propaganda, which still seeks 
to divide this country from its Allies in the late 
war, especially from England and France, with 
whom she earnestly urged the promotion of a 
sincere and constant friendship as the only hope 
of liberty in a world shaken by war and radical 
theories. 

Mrs. Minor’s administration has been charac- 
terized throughout by a wonderful harmony of 
action and unanimity of spirit and purpose. She 
has held the love and admiration of the members 
of the Society to an extent rarely experienced in 
such matters by man or woman. She has ap- 
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pealed the most strongly to the spiritual natures 
of those with whom she has been associated, 
leading them by the power of a spirit attuned to 
things higher than the material, by her broad 
sympathies and unusual personal charm. Of a 
strong, sweet character, gentle and fearless, loyal 
and wise, Mrs. Minor has left an abiding impress 
upon the Society to which she has given herself 
unremittingly, sacrificing all else for three vears 
of her life. 

For Mrs. Minor is not only a Daughter and a 
patriot; she is an artist and philanthropist of 
note, for whom this service with the Daughters 
meant an absolute sacrifice of her art for the time 
being, and of her philanthropic interests, which 
are wide and varied. 

As an artist, Mrs. Minor has a wonderful 
power of putting on canvas the inner spirit of 
the scenes among which she has lived and worked 
The rugged New England coasts, sunny spring 
and autumn woods, broad pastures and pic- 
turesque fishing boats and wharves are her main 
themes, all depicted with a technical skill and 
deep love of nature in all its moods which fairly 
makes of her canvas a living thing, full of sun 
and wind and clouds and waves. Untainted by 
the fantastic theories of extreme impressionism, 
she exemplifies to a refreshing degree the beauti- 
ful school of older painters to which her father- 
in-law, the noted Robert C. Minor, belonged, 
and whose pupil she was, living in his home after 
her marriage and absorbing the atmosphere of 
his studio, which is now her own. Mrs. Minor 
has had pictures in many noted exhibitions, and 
has Fe'd exhibitions of her own. 

As a rhilanthropist, Mrs. Minor’s chief interest 
is with wcmen and little children, and her most 
noteworthy philanthropic service has been in 
connection with the Connecticut State Farm for 
Women, a reformatory for delinquents, which 
she, with others, was interested in establishing 
She was one of a committee appointed by the 
Connecticut Prison Association to obtain legis- 
lative action for the establishment of a State 
Reformatory of this nature for women, and she 
was later appointed by the Governor as one of 
its first Board of Directors, of which three are 
women and four are men. She has continued a 
member ever since, and has been as actively 
associated with the work of this institution as 
other duties will allow. In the beginning of the 
project she was a member of a sub-committee 
of the directors appointed to select a suitable site 
for the institution, and was delegated by the 
Board as a committee of one to make a purchase, 
which, through her knowledge of, and experience 
in handling, real estate, she consummated for 
several thousands of dollars less than the State 
appropriation. She was intimately concerned 
in the practical development of this pioneer 
undertaking throughout all its stages, giving ol 
her knowledge of farm and building operations, 
and of her influence with legislators, who are 
proverbially slow to adopt new ideas, especially 
in the matter of legislation for women. The 
Connecticut State Farm for Women is now a 
firmly established and successfully growing insti- 
tution, and as such owes much to Mrs. Minor’s 
activity and influence, and to her faith in women 
That many will go forth from its influences, fitted 
to take their places again in society as sell- 
respecting women, will be due to the unceasing 
efforts of Mrs. Minor and her associates to bring 
Connecticut in line with other states in this more 
humane and intelligent treatment of delinquent 
women. 

To American women like Anne Rogers Minor 
this nation looks for its salvation in these critical 
days of conflict between American and foreign 
ideas of life and government. An American 
woman of the highest type, brought up in the 
sterling virtues and sturdy faith of her ancestors, 
sprung from the background of America’s heroic 
past, Anne Rogers Minor is a living example o 
the soul and spirit of America, keeping the nation 
true to the ideals of its founders. 
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Creates Confections for 
Connoisseurs 


Continued from page 28 


tomake. But it was tome. I was determined 
to make chocolates with a soul. I knew it could 
be done. So I picked out a well-known candy 
factory for my place of apprenticeship. It wasa 
big place, employing a thousand people and turn- 
ing out on an average of sixty thousand pounds 
of candy daily. I guess some of the men there 
thought the place too big for me. I knew differ- 
ently, the bigger the better. In spite of my con- 
victions, I had a hard time getting in. There 
wasn’t any extra jobs for a kid like me. But I 
stuck around the place until they gave re a 
chance as a mechanic’s helper. I was glad to do 
everything asked of me, and when I wasn’t too 
busy, I took in every detail of candy making 
within sight or taste. There wasn’t much I 
couldn’t learn from close observation. In due 
time I graduated as it were, and became assistant 
foreman in the machine dipping room, and later 
—foreman. But the dipping room was only one 
part of this big plant. I had to master the whole 
business. That is why I worked there. Bye and 
bye I was made assistant superintendent. I 
managed to learn much with each new day. But 
that wasn’t enough. There was always the place 
—higher up. One day I was made assistant 
general manager. After I had been with this 
company ten years and knew the business from 
the ground up, I held the position of general man- 
ager and was a director of the concern. To be 
sure, it was a long steady pull, but the best 
college course I could ever ask for. Then when 
I was quite sure I knew every detail back of a 
box of chocolates, I did the thing I had meant to 
do from the very beginning—I went into busi- 
ness for myself. I was able to create the thing I 
had wanted to create from the very beginning. 
I couldn’t do it alone, of course. I needed work- 
ers with me who were skilled and capable—and 
just as eager to make a worth-while candy as I 
was. And I found them. I have the best staff 
of helpers in the world. I can say that much 
for them because I don’t know how to say any 
more. We all have one aim—and that is to 
make Burbank’s really—A Creation in Choco- 
lates. We all know that a masterpiece is a thing 
of beauty, its creator an artist. We feel that we 
have created a masterpiece done in chocolate, 
truly a creation among its kind.” 

And I agreed with him. His product has a 
distinction all its own, and I know that in a brief 
space of time all the people who really demand 
an excellent quality in their sweets will know 
they have it in buying Burbank’s. 

I was ready, though reluctant, to leave when 
I noticed a large silver loving cup on a nearby 
table. Curiosity led me to read the inscription: 

“It’s the songs you sing 
And the smiles you wear 
That make the sunshine everywhere.” 
Presented to 
H. RussELL BURBANK 
by the 
Committee and members 
of the Minstrel cast. 


Boston Confectionery Co. 
April 29th, 1920 


I turned back to inquire— 

‘So you have other interests along with choco- 
lates?” 

Russell Burbank showed his quick apprecia- 
tion and there was that unmistaken eagerness 
to his reply which is part of his alert and pleasing 
personality. 


A telephone personality 


In your face to face contacts with 
people, your appearance, your bear- 
ing and many other things help you 
to make the right impression. But 
in your telephone contacts there is 
only one thing by which you can be 
judged—-your speech. 


An effective telephone personality 
is to-day a business and social asset. 
Everybody appreciates the person who 
speaks distinctly and pleasantly, 
neither too fast nor too slow, with a 
clear enunciation of each word, with 
lips facing the mouthpiece and speak- 
ing into it. In business, this is the 
telephone personality which induces 
favorable action on the part of the 
listener. To the salesman it may mean 
the difference between an order and 


no order; between an interview 
granted and an interview refused. 


Curiously enough, people who are 
careful to make themselves effectively 
heard and understood face to face, 
often disregard the need for effective- 
ness in their telephone speech. Per- 
haps they shout, perhaps they mumble, 
perhaps they hold the mouthpiece far 
from their lips. And frequently they 
never realize that their carelessness 
has defeated the purpose of their talk. 


The Bell System maintains for tele- 
phone users the best facilities that 
science, modern equipment, skilled 
operation and careful management 
can bring to telephone speech. But 
these facilities can be fully effective 
only when they are properly used. 


“ BELL SYSTEM” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward Better Service * 





“Oh, I do go in for a little of amateur theatri- 
cals now and then. It keeps one awake even- 
ings. Say, we’re giving a show out our way next 
week—hbetter come along and see it. I'll promise 
you a lively evening.” 

And I got all that had been promised me; I 
took a car out to Belmont, Massachusetts, where 
Russell Burbank resides, and I wended my way 
with the crowds to the hall where “the show” 
was to be held. The program told me a lot of 
things. I learned that a certain young gentle- 
man not only made the best candy I ever hap- 
pened to eat, but that he was president of The 
Payson Park Community Association, that he 
had coached the play to be given—‘‘Wedding 
Bells’—and he was down for no light part, in 
doing Spencer Wells, the amiable Englishman 
of the well-known Broadway comedy. 


And the evening told me several things more 
This was no slipshod production, put on by a lot 
of nervous young aspirants for the stage. It 
the real thing—a show worthy the success it 
obtained. I was amused and entertained and 
delighted through the whole three acts. [| like to 
put it this way—‘‘there was never a dul! mo- 
ment.’”’ Everyone in the cast was a crelit to 
the part he took, and I imagined their profi- 
ciency came from the tireless effort of the coach. 
He likely wanted to do something ‘‘worth while” 
in plays, as well as chocolates. And Russell 
Burbank himself was the most likeable Spencer 
Wells you could ever imagine. His humor was 
naturally spontaneous. He kept me chuckling 
throughout the entire evening. He was as much 
at ease on the stage as he had been in his own 
candy factory. For, after all, he wasn’t playing 

Continued on page 47 
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TICKLING the NATION 














Humor—best ORIGINATED during “‘bright college years,” 
but best APPRECIATED in the years that follow 











Officer (to man found in gambling den)— 
You re under arrest 
Man—Why, I'm a locksmith. 
Officer—What were you doing in here 
just now? 
\lan—Making a bolt for the door. 
—Awgwan. 
4 4 4 
SERVICE 


| beg your pardon,” said the lady collec- 
tor timidly, “would you please help the 
Working Girls’ Home?” 
“Certainly,” said the man, “where are 
they? —Pitt Panther. 
4 4 4 
Her—They say that prof. has mastered 
all the modern tongues. 
Him—All but his wife's 
Purple Parrot. 
4 4 4 
An imaginary line is the waist. 
Which never stays long where it’s placed, 
But ambles and skips 
['wixt the shoulders and hips, 
According to popular taste. 
Pitt Panther. 
4 4 4 
THE BLUSHING BriDE 


Chey tell us of the blushing bride 

Who to the altar goes 
Down the center of the church 
Between the friend-filled rows. 
There's Billy whom she motored with, 
And Bob with whom she swam. 
There's Jack—she used to golf with him, 
And Steve, who called her lamb. 
There's Ted, the football man she Owned 
And Don of tennis days. 
There s Herbert, yes, and blonde Eugene, 
And there is Harry, high school beau, 
With whom she used to mush 
No wonder she’s a blushing bride, 
Ye Gods—she ought to blush. 

—Yellow Jacket. 

4 4 4 
FAITH 
— 

Her well-coiffed hair is never mussed, 
Her vapid manner never fussed 
With baby stare just so blasé 
She looks her best décolleté. 


Her evening gown with color scheme 

Like a maniac’s vision or cubist’s dream, 

And shoulder straps of dainty gold 

Are not much good against the cold: 

But if those straps should ever bust— 

Just breathe a prayer, “In God we trust.” 
—The Log. 

4 4 4 
‘TEACHER—NAME THE SEASONS. 
DorotHY—SALT, PEPPER, VINEGAR AND 

MUSTARD. —Awgwan. 


Shopper—What colors have you in win- 
dow blinds? 

Clerk—Window blinds are all 
ma am. 


shades, 


—Lemon Punch. 
A A A 


“| hear you had appendicitis. That's a 
good joke.” 

“Whata you mean, joke?” 

“It’s a side-splitting affair, isn't it?” 

—Cargoyle. 
A 4 A 

Albright—Have you ever read any of Scott's 
novels? 

Nobrains—No, but I've taken a lot of his 
Emulsion. 


—Washington-Lee Mink 





THE ROLL OF HUMOR 


The largest number of con- 
tributions for the May 
page was selected from the 


Michigan Gargoyle 











WHEN 


When bulls and bears lie down together, 
When weather prophets guess the weather. 
When landlords never raise the rent, 
When Bryan's elected President, 
When the income tax is never due, 
When you can sleep till half past two, 
When Ford declares himself a Jew: 
What will the comic papers do? 
When Frenchmen sing Die Wacht am Rhein, 
When hairless scalps no longer shine, 
When Hearst forgets his “Yellow Perils,” 
When parsons marry chorus girls, 
When all the world is one delight, 
When babies never how! at night, 
When Irishmen no longer fight; 
What will the comic papers write? 

— Jack-o-lantern. 

4 4 4 


Little Janie—Mother, if baby was to swal- 
low the goldfish, would he be able to swim like 
one? 

Mother—Oh, my heavens no, child. They'd 
kill him. 

“But they didn't.” —The Phoenix. 

4 A 4 
THE FALL OF MAN 


An instructor in elephantology 

Has owed his sweet wife an apology 

Since he sat in the slush 

With a slip and a sqush 

And expounded amazing theology. 
—Gargoyle. 


NEAPOLITAN LOVE SONG 
(From the Neapolitan) 


I stand outside your door, cara mia. 
And my whole soul do’th outpour, cara mia. 
My love for you is hot, 
Like paprika, is it not? 
Come on down or I'll be mighty sore, cara 
mia. 


Come on down, my little pet, cara mia: 
We will go and eat spaghet’, cara mia: 
We will go to my friend Jo, 
Good spaghetti there, I know: 
Best spaghet’ you ever et, cara mia. 
—The Phoenix 
4 A 4 
O. M. Aunt—And I suppose, Willie, that 
after your tour through Sweden you can 
tell me all about matches and how they are 
made?” 
Willie—Well, no, auntie, but | 
blame you for wanting to know. 
O. M. Aunt—Why, what do you mean? 
Willie—Daddy says that you have been 
trying to make one for about twenty years 
now. —The Phoenix 
4 A A 
“| don't think it’s so sinful to play golf on 
Sunday, do you?” 
‘No, but if a man plays only on Sunday 
his game is liable to be a crime.” 
—The Phoenix. 
4 A A 
I strolled into a graveyard 
And gazed on a thousand stones, 
And read a thousand love notes, 
Written in the same old tones. 


don't 


Here reads: “Bill Jones, age 73. 
A most uprighteous bird; 

To the world he was a blessing. 
But now he lies interred.” 


“Our beloved brother, Charlie Fish, 
In whom evil ne'er got sway: 

God needed a manager for heaven, 
So He took our Charlie away.” 


I read a thousand epitaphs, 

And the departing words they had 
Made me wonder where in hell 

They buried the guys who were bad. 


—Lemon Punch. 
A 4 A 


Clerk—Try a ‘‘Divorce Sundae.” 

Customer—What's in it? 

Clerk—Shredded cocoanut, split bananas, 
halved peaches, and separated cream. 

: —Purple Parrot. 
A 4 A 

Doctor—WHAT IS THE RESULT WHEN 
A PATIENT'S TEMPERATURE GOES DOWN 
AS FAR AS IT CAN? 

MepicAL STUDENT—WHyY-ER HE 
GETS COLD FEET. —Voo Doo. 
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The Beloved ‘‘Daddy’’ Comer 
of Alabama 


democracy. . Both Mr. and Mrs. Harding were 
shown not only the portraits of Governor Comer’s 
nine children, but the unusually fine specimens of 
Rocky Mountain sheep which adorned his walls 
and which are trophies of his prowess as a hunter 
of big game, and another President heard some 
stories of wonderful hunts. 

Mr. Comer has made himself one of the great 
men of the South, one who has made bright 
spots in Alabama history. 

Now, at seventy-three, he is still ready to 
challenge the boys to get up at four o’clock in the 
morning and ride horseback all day, hunting 
quail or ducks; he is ready to tell a clever story, 
or laugh at a joke on himself, and to those who 
know him, he is one of the most lovable person- 
alities. 

The latest venture of this most versatile man 
is in the realm of the newspaper; he has pur- 


FRECKLES 


Now is the Time to Get Rid of These Ugly Spots 


There’s no longer the slightest need of feeling 
ashamed of your freckles, as Othine—double 
— guaranteed to remove these homely 
8 

Simply get an ounce of Othine from any druggist 
and appl a little of it night and morning and 

od should soon see that even the worst freckles 

to disappear, while the lighter ones have 
vanishe entirely. Iti is seldom that more than an 
ounce is needed to co: on ie nang clear the skin and gain 
a beautiful clear complexion 

Be —_ » ask for the double strength Othine, as 
this is sold under serveeinn of money back if it 
fails to remove_frec 
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chased the Birmingham Age Herald, the only 
morning paper of the city. In this he is asso- 
ciated with Frederick I. Thompson of Motile. 
Lately he has also bought the Montgomery 
Journal, and it is believed that with these two 
papers definitely committed to Prohibition en- 
forcement, and with such an opportunity to 
direct votes in matters legislative, the Governor 
will still be wielding a power for good in Alabama. 
The press is a mighty force, and it is a new ven- 
ture for Comer, but nothing which he has under- 
taken so far in his long life has been anything 
but success, and we predict that this, too, will 
mean usefulness for good to Alabama as well as 
financial success for him. 

He is a fortunate man in that he has been able 
to reap what he has sown during his own life- 
time, and he is more fortunate in that his boys 
will “carry on” what he has started. 





Classified Advertisements ts 





Be a detective. Excellent opportunity | good pay, travel. 
Write C. T. Ludwig, 950 Westover Bldg., Toners City, Mo. 


Inventions Commercialized. Patented = jumpatented, 
Write Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 185, St. Louis, M 


BOOKS—Summer Special—10 books, fiction or assorted. 
Good condition. Send no cash. Pay postman a 
JUDY BOOK STORES, 1330 Madison, Bn 


ASTROLOGY REVEALS—2000-word trial reading 25 cents 
Two personal questions considered free. State birth date. 
Prof. y Fo mg Dept. N-M, Box 834, Washington, D.C. 











Mss. WANTED.—Leading magazines, periodicals and news- - 


papers require talent and are willing to pay good prices for 
acceptable matter. We are ina position to help you to get 
recognition. Send 20c. in stamps for copy of the best periodi- 
cal ever published in the interest of writers, and full particulars 
of our plan. Address 
THE LITERARY WORLD 
305 Superior Building, Cl Cleveland, Ohio 


DE-LITE “Yip roy ates siglo get 


THE beautiful highlands of Central 
Massachusetts. 
rolling grounds. 


Motoring guests can come over State roads 
from Boston, New York and the West. 


Miles of sequestered roads and paths for the 
horse-back rider. 


Croquet. 
Special music and entertainments. 


Fine, comfortable, modern hotel. 
Excellent food and service. 


THE NICHEWAUG 


PETERSHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 


SUMMER GOLF 
On Fascinating 
Massachusetts 
Course, at 


The NICHEWAUG 


Nine holes over high 


Bowling on the green. 


Easily accessible. 


Address GEO. Q. PATTEE, Prop. 





Send for FREE story 


Interesting, illustrated folder “How to y 
Greater Desk Efficiency” shows how to keep 
your desk cleared for action. ‘Thousands of 
Kleradesks are giving entire satisfaction, Saves 
time locating, distributing or sorting papers. 
Takes less space thamatray. Sent FREE trial, 





Send for FREE catalog showing 
Sotalle covering names of of vous 
ve custome 


thousands nee’ and erent Malling Lists, ‘oa 
A 99% Sarina 5 Fox 
Ross-Gould Co 2" 10th St. Louis 


Adjustable 


We guarantee satisfaction, or your money 
tefunded. The adjustment feature places our 
phones on a par with the world’s greacest makes. 
Our sales plan eliminates dealer's profits and 
losses from bad accounts, hence the low pnce. 
Better phones cannot be made. can an 
deliveries. Double 3000 Chm sets, $3.98; 1500 
Ohm single set, $2.50. -Circular free. 





Irish Minerals & Industrial Development Company 
12 Upper Camden Street, Dublin, Ireland 


Electric railways, public utilities, water, timber, oil, industria! 
and mining enterprises promoted. Ap 
iaeues placed with European bankers and brokers. Ui 
ing procured for corporations. Mining and 
cal reports nae by well known engineers. 





Mostly Atout Feople: 








RE you going this year? Now is the time to make 
your plans. Naturally you will prefer to sail 
under the American flag and before making a deci- 
sion you will wish to z#vestigate American ships. 
In their various classes they are among the fest and 
fastest the world has ever seen. 


Investigate Today 


Simply fill in the information blank below. Amer- 
icans who have traveled on U. S. Government ships 
are unanimous in their praise of this service. 


What you will receive— 


A handsomely bound booklet showing actual pho- 
tographs of the luxurious interiors of your ships: de- 
scription of the Government Ships operated to Europe 
bytheUnited States Lines: Detail concerning Govern- 
nient shipping services to all parts of the world. Send 
the blank today — now. You will be under no ob- 
ligation whatever. 


For information in regard to sailings and accommodations address 





First class ships are: 


S.S. Leviathan 


(The world’s largest ship) 
S.S. George Washington 
S.S. President Harding 
S.S. President Roosevelt 


In addition one of the five famous 
cabin ships sails from New York 
each Wednesday. 


Send This Blank 


INFORMATION BLANK 


To U. S. Shipping Board 
Information Section Washington, D.C. 
U. S. 3905 








Please send without obligation the U. S. Govern- 
ment Booklet giving travel facts and also information 
regarding U.S. Governmentships. Iam considering 
a trip to Europe [, to The Orient (1, to South 
America (). ist class 0, 2d O, 3d OC). 


If 1 go date will be about 





My Name 








Business or Profession 


My Street No, or R. F.D._ 


Kir nr State _J 








— 


UNITED STATES LINES 


45 Broadway 


Agencies in Principal Cities 


Managing Operators for 


New York City 


UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 


Don’t fail to mention NATIONAL MAGAZINE when writing to advertisers. 





NATIONAL MAGAZINE 





NATIONAL MAGAZINE: Mostly About People 





Creates Confections for 
Connoisseurs Continued from page 43 


a part, he was just doing the thing he wanted to 
do. to the very best he could do it. He wasn’t 
asking for the applause given. He desired to 
entertain—and to give you a good time. And 
he had every member of his cast co-operating 
with him. 

There was a dance after that program—and 
more than that—a presentation. Every mem- 
ter of the cast appreciated the tireless and 
patient effort of their coach. And they showed 

Now he carries the finest silver cigarette 
ase cny man could wish for, and it must indeed 
give him a thrill of pleasure every time he brings 
it forth to indulge ina smoke. For to doa thing 
to your best and to know that “‘the other fellow” 
has responded to you, that is the only and the 
best reward. I know if you were to ask Russell 
Burbank he could tell you of no better. 

“Where do you get your inspiration for all 
this?’’ I asked him. 

“Better come over here,” he came back quickly, 
“and meet the wife.” 

I met Mrs. Burbank, and I could tell in a 
nt that Russell Burbank had chosen the 
| of an inspiration which comes “‘once in a 
aan 

“There’s two more at home,” he exulted like 

in the schoolyard, “girls, too—and as 

tty as they’re to be had. I’ve got all the 
ration I’ll ever look for.” 

there you have Russell Burbank, maker of 

ocolates with a soul’’—and creator of Life 

in ideal. For that is his true secret. He 

ill he desires to be. He is the spirit of our 

t American manhood. And into the keep- 

g of all of his kind we may well trust the future 

ess and high development of our country. 


Advertising Bridging the 
Seven Seas Continued from page 32 


hness, and yet very considerable energy and 
living power. A keen and excellent golfer, 
Harold Vernon carries his golfing practice into 


isiness life—he always keeps his eye on the 
Whatever distractions there may be he 
s has his eve on the main point at issue and 
yt to be drawn away from it. 
organizing ability was well shown in his 
t the Advertising Exhibition of 1920, and 
1as heen still further exemplified in the admirable 
vork he has done for the Thirty Club’s delega- 
tion to the States. Only those who know how 
many obstacles there were in the way, how much 
liscouragement and inertia had to be overcome, 
how British advertisers had to be aroused and 
nthused, can realize what Harold Vernon’s 
tganizing ability has done for the common cause 
fadvertising. He has just gone on steadily and 
ndomitably. 

Now that success is in sight, it is only fair to 
say that if we secure the World’s Advertising 
Convention for Wembley in 1924 it will be due 
more to the pertinacity and organizing ability of 

| Vernon than to the work of any other 


The Chapple Service 


A modern printing establishment, equipped 

with labor-saving machinery and operated 

by skilled craftsmen. Let us submit figures 
on your next order. 


} Chapple Publishing Company, Ltd. | Boston 25, Mass. 








AFTER REPAIRS ARE MADE 
is the motorist’s 


best friend. Oijl, grease and 
ground-in grime are quickly 
and thoroughly removed with- 
out injury to the skin. 


MRS. HOUSEWIFE, if you have never 
used FLASH in your daily houseclean- 
ing, there is a treat in store for you. 
FLASH cleans pots, kettles, pans and 
all kitchen utensils as well as wood- 
work, floors, 
faucets, pipes, 
tile, marble, 


sinks—every- 
thing about the 
house, with little 
rubbing. 


FLASH SAVES 
HOURS OF LABOR! 


FLASH CHEMICAL CO., 
CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 























A. 





A Mark of Distinction to guide the appreciative 
purchaser. For yourself and your friends. They express 
the true sentiments manifested by thoughtful selection. 














Officers of 


Ge THIRTY CLUB 
& LONDON 


President: 


JOHN CHESHIRE 


Vice-President: 
W.S. CRAWFORD 


Hon. Treasurer: 
PHILIP EMANUEL 


Hon. Secretary: 
C. HAROLD VERNON 


This invitation is also sup- 
ported by the following im- 
portant clubs and associations 
in advertising and newspaper 
circles: 


Newspaper Proprietors’ Asso- 
ciation. 


Weekly Newspaper and Peri- 
odical Proprietors’ Associa- 
tion. 

Newspaper Society. 

Scottish Daily Newspaper So- 
ciety. 

British Association of Trade 
and Technical Journals. 

Association of British Adver- 
tising Agents. 

A. B. A. A. Audit Bureau. 


Association of Advertisement 
Managers. 


Incorporated Sales Managers’ 
Association. 


Incorporated Society of Adver- 
tisement Consultants. 


Advertising Club of Ulster. 


Incorporated Association of 
Retail Distributors. 


Incorporated Society of British 
Advertisers. 


Aldwych Club. 

Publicity Club. 

Fleet Street Club. 

United Billposters Association. 


British Association of Display 
Men. 


Federation of Master Printers. 


Delegates from these asso- 
ciations will attend. 


CInINVITATION 


“The 


PRESIDENT 
‘The officers and members o 
The 30 Club of London 


d 
The London 1924 General Committee extend 


Amost cordial invitation to 
the President, Officers and 
members of your club to 
visit London in 1924 and 
earnestly request that you 
do us the honor of support 
ing our efforts at Atlantic 
City this year to secure the 
annual convention of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the world for 


LON DON 


England . 


in 1924 









ENTERTAINMENT It is proposed to hold the Convention, if it comes to 


GUARANTEE FUND London, within the great Congress Halls of the 
already exceeds $100,000 British Empire Exhibition at Wembley, London. 








